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Josef Sudek, now 73, is known for patience, Whether photographing his gardens, his 
Al | FE RY imagination and impeccable use of light; his marvelously cluttered desk or quiet settings 
romantic photographs cf his native city in the Bohemian countryside (next page) he 


have earned him the title of Poet of Prague. softens his pictures with a misty eloquence. 
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ABORTIONS 


Sirs: Forty yards from my home there 
is a licensed abortorium rather like 
the London one visited by ‘‘Kitty’’ 
and described in Lire (March 16 is- 
sue). Our place promises 5,000 abor- 
tions a year and a new one a further 
3,500 against 20,000 Birmingham ba- 
bies born mainly in state hospitals. In 
Birmingham, therefore, we have a “‘pri- 
vate’ epidemic with the gynecologists 
in the nearby University Hospital and 
other hospitals agreeing to abort only 
if the mother’s health is at risk or for 
almost certain abnormalities in the foe- 
tus following, say, German measles. 
But as Mr. Moschzisker describes, if 
the fees are delivered in cash before 
the operation, an abortion can be 
bought ‘‘in private.” 

Your politicians are probably no 
different from our lot but read what 
David Steel said when he introduced 
his abortion bill in 1966: ‘‘. . . It is 
not the intention of the promoters of 
the Bill to leave the door wide open 
for abortion-on-request.”’ Whatever the 
intention, England is providing abor- 
tion on request for cash in advance 
and many ordinary folk are ashamed 
of it. At least it was hoped that as 
our registered abortions reached 100,- 
000 (1968-70) we could expect a shut- 
down in dangerous self-induced or back 
street abortions. This, alas, has not 
followed. 

On a more cheerful note, contracep- 
tion for the married and unmarried is 
easily obtained in England. In my own 
gynecological ward we sterilize over 300 
women each year chiefly as a means 
of permanent family limitation, al- 
though this offers no answer to the un- 
married girl with a risk of an unplanned 
pregnancy. 

So, America, come over and view our 
abortion scene before changing your 
laws. 

HuGH CAMERON MCLAREN, M.D. 
Birmingham, England 


> Since 1967, 14 states have passed re- 
formed abortion laws, the most liberal 
of which are New York’s and Hawaii's. 
New York’s permits abortions for any 
reason within 24 weeks of conception. 
Hawaii’s law is similar, but imposes a 
three-month time limit instead of 24 
weeks. At least 13 states are considering 
legislation like Hawaii’s.—ED. 


Sirs: Since life begins at conception is 
a biological and embryological fact, all 
the potential of the adult already resid- 
ing in the embryo, there is no essential 
difference between intrauterine and ex- 
trauterine life, conception being the be- 
ginning of our present existence as 
death is the end. By the same token, nei- 
ther is there any essential difference be- 
tween birth control by abortion and 
race control by gas chamber. The right 
to life as a fundamental principle is vi- 
olated in both cases—grossly in abor- 
tion for reasons not involving the moth- 
er’s life—a fact no less true because of 
all the immoral support abortionists 
and their supporters give one another. 
The methods of extermination may dif- 
fer, but death of the innocent is the re- 
sult in each case. An asceptic, hospital 
Operating theater doesn’t make abor- 
tion smell any sweeter—the baby is no 
less dead, death no less final. The only 
difference is that between being mur- 
dered by a gentleman with a sword and 
being bludgeoned to death by a hood- 
lum. The Hippocratic Oath ain’t wot it 
used to be! 

With abortion becoming so wide- 
spread and so increasingly accepted, 
with far too many people talk of hu- 
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On Abortions, Vasectomy 
and Population Control 


man rights becomes only so much 
empty cant, and their concern over the 
death penalty and deaths among chil- 
dren in other countries mere sentiment 
accompanied by bucketfuls of crocodile 
tears. A foetus finally disposed of by 
being burned alive in a hospital in- 
cinerator is as worthy of their horror 
as a child burned to death by napalm 
in a foreign war. The most obscene 
slaughterhouse of all is the mother’s 
womb. 

By violating the principle of the right 
to life in abortion, by considering it a 
matter of mutual agreement only and 
stemming from no higher authority 
than man himself, nobody is really safe 
—or deserves to be. All other rights be- 
come tenuous and uncertain, making 
the survival of the fittest a reality in 
human terms—already, the aborted go 
under. 

And what next? What further sub- 
human legislation by sophisticated gen- 
tlemen in suede shoes or Yahoo decrees 
by brutes in jackboots? Euthanasia? Le- 
galized infanticide? The killing of the 
mentally or physically handicapped? 
Will ‘‘handicapped”’ become ‘‘undesir- 
able’? Will ‘‘undesirable’ become 
“unfit”? Nazi ideas whose time has 
really come? 

That’s the direction we’re headed. 

Dermot O’HANLON 
Clacton-on-Sea, England 


Sirs: Your article seems to be a typ- 
ical Anglo-American point of view. 

As your argument goes generally, the 
next matter may perhaps be ‘“‘to pro- 
vide the narcotic addicts with their stuff 
free and legally” to avoid minor crime, 
violence and murder. 

Lesser sacrifice, more pleasure isn’t 
the way for a nation to climb the lad- 
der and the way the article leads seems 
to be one the old Romans went down. 

KARL HOHENSINNER 
Grein, Austria 


Sirs: Can’t America and other great 
nations learn by Britain’s mistakes? 

What has happened in Britain? Out- 
side the National Health Service, the 
private clinics are abusing the Act. 
Medical practitioners who are sup- 
posed to be in the profession for highly 
ethical and compassionate reasons only 
are making vast fortunes out of the mis- 
fortunes of unhappy women. Many of 
these women afterwards deeply regret 
having terminated their pregnancies, 
which were not injurious to either phys- 
ical or mental health, under temporary 
influences of mental depression and 
distress. 

We have now learnt that— 

1. Certain clearly defined grounds 
should be proved before the granting 
of an abortion to safeguard the patient 
against herself during a period of tem- 
porary distress. 

2. Only where, for example, the pa- 
tient is suffering from measles and there 
is a distinct possibility of a malformed 
foetus should an abortion be granted. 

3. No profession should be allowed 
to sit in judgment on itself—an inde- 
pendent person or persons outside the 
medical profession should decide the 
merits of each application for an abor- 
tion after directing suitable members 
of the medical profession to furnish 
the necessary facts and then, them- 


selves, interviewing the applicant. 

4. Only specially qualified medical 
persons be allowed to carry out the op- 
eration. 

5. The only medical practitioners able 
to submit information to the indepen- 
dent examiner outside the profession to 
be women practitioners. It is well 
known in this country that any attrac- 
tive teenage girl can get round the sus- 
ceptible male fraternity of the profes- 
sion—é€ither for obtaining abortions or 
for obtaining drugs on prescription. 

6. A fair assessment of the fee to be 
charged for making an abortion. 

With these facts in mind how can any 
responsible person or body or organi- 
zation (other than members of the med- 
ical profession) ever consider legalizing 
abortion before writing in these safe- 
guards in a binding law? 

JAMES AGATE 
Hayes, England 


Sirs: It was with great dismay that I 
read the letters to your magazine crit- 
icizing your article on abortion for 
condoning legalized murder. I was one 
of the thousands of mothers, unable 
to obtain a therapeutic abortion, who 
bore a German measles baby in 1965. 
Kevin was born completely blind, deaf, 
severely brain-damaged, spastic, and 
with abnormalities of the heart and 
interior and exterior urinary tract. Af- 
ter nearly four years we found our- 
selves unable to provide a normal en- 
vironment for our other child and close 
to complete physical, mental and finan- 
cial exhaustion. Our child now exists, 
lying flat on his back, 24 hours a day 
in a state institution. Is this what those 
critics would consider his right to live? 
All our love, combined with unlimited 
financial and medical resources, can 
do nothing to alleviate Kevin’s suf- 
fering and deprivation. Would it not 
have been more compassionate to have 
prevented it? 
May S. Kemp 

APO New York 


VASECTOMY 


Sirs: I read with interest your article 
“‘The Vasectomy Alternative” (March 
30 issue). 

So I would be glad if you could an- 
swer my questions: Where do the 
sperms go when the sperm ducts are cut 
off and tied? (Into the blood?) And 
what do they cause there? Or how re- 
acts the body to those sperms, now in- 
side the blood system? 

WOLFGANG REISER 
Munich, West Germany 


> The spermatozoa—not to be confused 
with the semen in which they swim—are 
reabsorbed by the organ that produces 
them.—ED. 


POPULATION CONTROL 


Sirs: I highly recommend the arti- 
cle by Robert Ardrey on ‘‘Control 
of Population” (March 16 issue) to 
all Catholics, including the Pope. 

NADINE JONES 
Bangkok, Thailand 


Sirs: As a professional ecologist I 
was encouraged to read Robert Ar- 
drey’s statement that a ‘“‘sane and hu- 
mane program of population control” 


is a necessity to save mankind and 
the earth from disaster. As might be 
expected, the research devised to ex- 
plain animal population control is now 
being used to discuss human population 
problems. Ardrey misinterprets some 
of the animal research and misleads 
people by often emphasizing only one 
of several possible conclusions to cer- 
tain sets of observations. With my 
experience of 15 years of research on 
mammal population ecology and work 
with lemmings in Norway, I would 
like to comment on certain points in 
Ardrey’s article. 

First, each population, a collection 
of individuals of the same species, plays 
a role in a complex community of 
plants and animals and. must be un- 
derstood in the larger terms of its 
eco-system. Thus, when Ardrey says 
that birth control is more sensible than 
death of the adults by stress his think- 
ing is limited to terms of that popu- 
lation only. The ‘‘extra’’ lemmings 
which grow up to die of crowding or 
other causes do, in fact, serve as the 
basic food for a host of northern birds 
and mammals. When there are no ex- 
tra lemmings to eat mice, small birds, 
rabbits and ptarmigan become the prey 
of the carnivores. Human ecology has 
to recognize that man, too, is one 
part of a complex ecosystem. 

Second, lemmings usually behave in 
ways that are sensible, that is when they 
confront alternative choices they take 
the one most apt to prolong their own 
lives. This is just as true during the mass 
wanderings. Suicide means intentional 
taking of one’s life. Lemmings and oth- 
er animals do not commit suicide. The 
lemming mass die-offs may be a sen- 
sible adaptation of the species evolved 
to meet the great instability of their arc- 
tic ecosystems. As a group, lemmings 
are remarkably successful. 

Third, in the lemming wandering of 
the late summer the middle-aged an- 
imals, predominantly males, start. It 
is not a youth movement. Later, as 
the fall progresses, more females and 
smaller animals join. During this wan- 
dering period all lemmings are anti- 
social and avoid one another when pos- 
sible. I suspect that the picture of many 
brown lemmings which accompanied 
Ardrey’s article was artificially staged 
by the Disney photographers. Canni- 
balism was non-existent in the lemming 
wanderings I studied in 1963 and 1969. 
It is even rare among captives in small 
cages and then occurs mainly among 
animals which are strangers. These de- 
tails of lemming behavior are under- 
standable in terms of their special ecol- 
ogy and have nothing to do with human 
ecology. 

Fourth, Ardrey does not make 
clear his distinction between natural 
law (biological mechanisms) and cul- 
tural substitutes. He says the former 
governs animals and certain intricate 
human societies as Eskimos, the mod- 
ern Kikuyu and the aborigine of Aus- 
tralia, which he labels primitive. Only 
‘civilized’? man has devised cultural 
substitutes for natural birth control, 
he says. From the ecological viewpoint 
all living things are bound by the same 
natural laws of thermo-dynamics gov- 
erning energy transfer and flow. 
Basic ecological principles apply to 
man as to other parts of the earth’s 
ecosystems. These are 1) that life de- 
pends on energy from the sun, 2) that 
this energy slowly dissipates as it moves 
up the food chains, and 3) that ma- 
terials, nutrients and minerals contin- 
ually recycle on this earth. Perhaps the 
distinction we should emphasize be- 
tween man and other animals is our par- 


tial ability to predict and plan for the 
future. 

We need action now to limit our pop- 
ulation and to protect the necessary di- 
versity of the world at the same time. 
In vast areas humans have already en- 
countered real limitation of food sup- 
ply. Starvation and undernourishment 
are daily events for almost one third of 
the humans living today. 

GarreETT C. CLouGH, PH.D. 
Visiting Research Professor 
University of Oslo 
Oslo, Norway 


THE CHURCH 


Sirs: Shame on Lire! For using Mar- 
tha Fay, a young novice reporter, by 
her own admission disenchanted with 
the Church—scusi—formal Church 
(whatever that is) to write about an ex- 
nun (April 13 issue). And then have the 
gall to say it complements the excellent 
article written by John Cogley. Sad 
complement, I say. 

But if LiFe says so, it must be 
true! A wise man once observed that 
those who arm for battle are not 
blessed but rather those who are 
around after the battle to take their 
armor off. 

Notwithstanding LiFe’s infallible 
stance to the contrary, the real heroes 
and courageous people in the Catholic 
Church are those who stay in and clean 
up the mess. It is easier to clean up one’s 
own home even though I am sometimes 
tempted to try Lirr’s. The gridiron he- 
roes are the ones who get going when 
the going gets tough. And since when 
have deserters ever won a war, even a 
war of words? 

While Fay and Knapp and company 
tell us in no uncertain terms what they 
are against (and for the most part we 
all concur) they are very vague in what 
they are for, and even vaguer how to 
arrive. 

And it might prove interesting to 
know how they answer this simple 
albeit fundamental question—What 
think you of Christ? 

: Rev. EDWARD C. VITCHKOSKI 
Rome, Italy 


Sirs: I’ve found very interesting what 
the ‘‘ex-nun” says about her ‘‘conver- 
sion’’ to a new lay-life, but I think she 
omitted to mention (shame? modesty?) 
the very cause of it. 

The way men looked at her must 
have made her realize that with such 
body (legs!) Joneliness and boredom 
would have never been any problem 
for her. 

CINTO CINTI 
Basel, Switzerland 


Sirs: I do not wish to criticize Diane 
Knapp for her differences of view re- 
garding herself and the Church, since 
the conscience of an individual is a very 
private thing, and God alone is its 
judge. Nevertheless, the article does 
give a false idea of the religious life. It 
gives a lay reader the impression that 
a person enters religious life at the point 
of a pistol; this is rather unfortunate, 
as the choice is a very personal one 
and no religious order or congregation 
will accept a person under any other 
condition. 

The departure of Diane Knapp from 
the convent, after four years of the life, 
two of which were the novitiate, is not 
unusual; the Church allows for this by 
insisting on all members of whatever or- 
der they may belong to take “‘tempo- 
rary vows” for a certain number of 
years before the ‘‘final vows,” thus al- 
lowing for the choice to withdraw free- 


ly if the religious does not find fullfill- 
ment as a person within the scope of 
his or her vocation. 

JOHN HEGARTY 
London, England 


FOOD ADDITIVES 


Sirs: Dr. Stare (March 30 issue) goes 
in for fantastic misrepresentation. He 
equates cinnamon and vinegar with ad- 
ditives. Intent on ‘‘whitewashing”’ ad- 
ditives, he conveniently forgets that 1) 
these do not fit into the technical brack- 
et of additives; 2) there is no compul- 
sion about their consumption, whereas 
if Americans can afford to eat only the 
average loaf, they are compelled to put 
up with eating ditertiary-Butyl-para- 
Cresol (antioxydant) and mono- and 
diglycerides and polyoxy-ethylene (sof- 
teners)—“‘‘mysterious”’ certainly to the 
man in the street. Americans moreover, 
being big consumers of ice cream, 
would appear to have no choice but to 
consume carboxymethyl-cellulose (sta- 
bilizer) among several other additives 
not contributing to the food value of 
the product. MSG is so safe it could be 
given to infants of two or three months! 
Is this ‘‘scientific common sense” or 
cloud cuckoo land? Such arguments 
were employed in thalidomide adver- 
tisements. 

Dr. Stare applauds the FDA for 
“cutting down”’ the use of cyclamates. 
The FDA did NOT cut down—they 
prohibited, in accordance with the De- 
laney Amendment. I would like to point 
out to Dr. Stare that but for a vested in- 
terest in ‘‘debilitating’”’ our food initial- 
ly, there would be no place for the vest- 
ed interest in ‘“‘pushing”’ chemical ad- 
ditives. Three years ago the reading 
public knew that there were cases where 
the human body converted cyclamates 
back to the original rust-preventing 
chemical, cyclohexylamine. Would Dr. 
Stare, knowing this, still have endorsed 
cyclamates for diabetics? 

MOLLIE S. MACKILLOP 
London, England 


INDIAN WOMEN AND MR. SEN 


Sirs: Frustration does deprive a man 
of his ability to think straight and act 
sanely. This is what I thought when I 
read, with mounting indignation, the ri- 
diculous observation made by Mr. 
Rajib Ranjan Sen in his letter (Letters, 
March 2 issue). 

Does a bachelor of 30 qualify to com- 
ment on womanhood, leave alone 
Hindu Womanhood—which conveys 
but one meaning all over the world? 

“*The so-called wondrous splendor of 
hoary Hindu heritage casts the female 
of the species as nothing more than the 
slave of the male,’ says Mr. Sen. I 
would like to correct and say, ‘“The 
Hindu heritage produces a duty-con- 
scious female who submits herself vol- 
untarily in devotion to her husband.” 
Does one teach the young to breathe? 
Was there ever a school where non-Hin- 
du women are taught to kiss and mate? 
Mother Nature’s school of knowledge 
is unchallengable! 

The Hindu Woman found it practical 
not to sit down for a meal with her hus- 
band, family and particularly her 
guests, so that she could be free to move 
around and dish the food and look to 
their immediate needs. While walking 
along a footpath (the mode of travel in 
days of yore) it would be necessary to 
follow one behind the other and nat- 
urally the man would lead! 

The Hindu tradition is built on dis- 
charging one’s duties rather than insist- 
ing on one’s rights over others. One is 


not a slave even to the traditions, for 
the Hindu wife finds her greatest ful- 
fillment in performing her obligatory 
duties towards her partner in life. 

PUNITHAVATHY MAHESAN 
Petaling Jaya, Malaysia 


Sirs: Jim Shepherd’s assumption 
(Dec. 8, 1969 issue) that 90% of 200 
women do not kiss even while making 
love in India has been based on the al- 
leged interview of 200 women conduct- 
ed by I.S. Johar. Mr. Johar is not Mr. 
Gallup. ' 

Further, perhaps Mr. Shepherd does 
not know that Asiatic ladies do not dis- 
cuss their personal affairs, let alone in- 
timate doings, with strangers. 

I have visited India often and can as- 
sure Mr. Shepherd that given a chance 
Indian women kiss good and hard! 

MumTAZ ALLY 
Keamari-Karachi, Pakistan 


MINIS AND MIDIS 


Sirs: Your article (March 30 issue) 
seems to consider only the unsexy as- 
pects of the midi. In Britain the change 
has not led to a loss of sex appeal; far 
from it, some of our midis are amongst 
the most eye-catching clothes about be- 
cause the new style has enabled the use 
of very feminine materials such as 
voiles, silks and crepes. These provide 
a far more appealing look because the 
legs can still be seen through the ma- 
terials or at least are outlined when the 
body moves. 

It is also noticeable that to compen- 
sate for the coverage below the thighs 
there has been an added tendency (and 
incentive) to reveal other parts of the 
body, in particular the midriff and the 
hips. 

I think it is true to say also that no 
girl has completely abandoned the mini 
—it is too well-liked by all, but men 
please note that it is too cold in winter 
to sport miniskirts comfortably and 
conversely too warm in summer to wear 
midis. 

Lastly, I would criticize the photo- 
graphs with your article; they only de- 
picted attractive girls and I think it is 
obvious that some who do wear minis 
would be better blessed with a midi. 

JULIA LOWEY 
Burnley, England 


Sirs: ‘The mini got its start in England 
and spread rapidly because of its suit- 
ability to the faster, more mobile so- 
ciety of today. 

It is time that Paris designers realize 
that fashion no longer relies on a label 
or a name. Fashion has come to the 
masses and needs practicality combined 
with popular appeal. 

I hope that American women. won’t 
be left with their skirts down. 

RoBIN ROMANO 
London, England 


Sirs: Any of your European readers 
who prefer female legs to drag, may 
join MAMMA (Men Against the Midi 
Maxi Atrocity) by writing to the under- 
signed at 21 Place Dauphine—Paris. 1. 

A. GONZALEZ 
Paris, France 


CLOWN COLLEGE 


Sirs: I ama Marine stationed in Viet- 
nam, and I wish to point out a mistake 
in your article ‘“The Funniest College 
on Earth” (March 2 issue). There was 
a scene in the article with a ballet teach- 
er and some characters making funny 
faces. The caption read, ‘‘A ballet 
teacher shows students how to express 


emotion. ‘She’s worse than my Marine 
drill instructor,’ said one student, a for- 
mer Green Beret.” 

The Green Beret belongs to the 
Army, not the Marine Corps. I am sure 
the Green Beret would take offense at 
being associated with the Marine 
Corps. And the Corps would kind of 
be bent to have the Beret, even though 
efficient, pushed off onto them. Second- 
ly, if a ballet teacher is worse than a Ma- 
rine Corps drill instructor or any other 
instructor that teaches physical mové- 
ments and discipline in the military ser- 
vices, then the country is in a hurt. 
Maybe we better get ballet teachers and 
ballerinas to defend the nation. 

Ce. Davin L. CHURCHILL 
FPO San Francisco 


ROYAL WEDDING 


Sirs: I hope you will print often ar- 
ticles like the article about Nepal’s right 
royal wedding (March 30 issue). 
Is it possible you print articles about 
foreign countries? 
Harm HEMMo ANTEMA 
Appingedam, The Netherlands 


DRUGS AND THE YOUNG 


Sirs: Here I sit in my placid little pad 
by Lake Geneva waiting for the school 
bus to bring home my 8-year-old. I have 
just read your April 13 issue. The ar- 
ticle that prompts me to write this let- 
ter is that by the father whose son is 
“on” heroin. But as I flip through 
again, I realize that I can’t single out 
just that one . . . blasting bombs, pi- 
ous Paul, they too jolt me out of my 
Swiss-like neutrality. 

I’m one of those Americans living 
abroad. I live here by choice. We like 
to ski and I think it would be nice hav- 
ing a child that speaks French. I’m not 
an expatriate; we didn’t escape from 
America. But for the last hour I’ve been 
wondering about that too. Then I say 
to myself, that’s ridiculous, the whole 
world’s a mess, including clean little 
Switzerland. 

But back to the father with the boy 
on heroin. The situation got to me. I 
mean, all the author’s lucid rationaliza- 
tions about WHY. Parents live for their 
kids; my parents told me that, I believe 
it. You love your child, you give him 
what you can give, you teach him how 
to live with himself and with others and 
then you hope you did the JOB well. 
This father thinks he did that; he says 
he did that. I believe him, he’s a very 
convincing writer. So where did he go 
wrong? Or did he go wrong? Has the 
world changed so much that man can 
no longer control any part of it? I find it 
hard, at times, to control my 8-year- 
old. By the time he’s 10 will it be impos- 
sible? Will whatever he’s learned at 
home be swept aside by what he’s 
learned at school, from friends and from 
society? Is there any point in trying to 
do that job right? Even here in clean, 
little, unbombed Switzerland where 
public schools are free from heroin? 
Or are they? 

Rhetorical questions serve a purpose, 
they underline a point. That point is 
this: are those disenchanted bombers 
bent on destroying society and the kids 
who are destroying themselves by 
‘shooting it up”’ just hastening the in- 
evitable? Is it all coming swiftly to an 
end anyway? Is there any point in hay- 
ing children? Maybe even Pope Paul 
could understand this last question. 
Questions, questions. Let’s hope they 
aren’t all rhetorical. 

CALLA J. KRAUTHOFF 
Lausanne, Switzerland 
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United States Investment Plan Bonds 
for US $500 or more give you a guar- 
anteed, fixed return. Year after year. 

So, our 24-year U.S.I.P. Growth 
Bond pays 11%4% compounded an- 
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Sirs: What a fantastic article. I gen- 
erally dislike seeing personal stories of 
this kind in newspaper or magazines. 

But this was a great example of dig- 
nity, courage and human love; not an 
unwanted, superfiuous personal history, 
but an inspiration. Coming through the 
depths of broken trust, the difficulties 
and setbacks must have seemed to take 
everything out of life, but reading about 
it left me feeling richer, and surprising- 
ly, maybe, more convinced of the value 
of life. 

To ‘‘wish Mark and his father suc- 
cess and happiness” may seem to be 
using a trivial phrase—but what more 
can one say? 

ANTHEA SPRIGG 
London, England 


Sirs: After reading so much about the 
poisoning of the young generation by 
heroin, I suggest the following: 
Change law, hang the criminals in 
public and save the young. 
Aziz Nuri 
Bangkok, Thailand 


Sirs: The article on the drug addict is, 
I feel, a sad reflection of present-day so- 
ciety. On reading it, I felt a certain iden- 
tification with the problems of this 
youth. ; 

Youngsters today are taking a long, 
hard look at the world around them, 
at the society they have been brought 
up in—and we don’t like what we see. 
We don’t see much hope for the future, 
so we ‘“‘opt out.” 

Different people do it in different 
ways; some turn hip, others—like the 
youth in the article—turn to drugs, 
some even turn to suicide. 

I don’t know if you older people can 
understand our thoughts at this stage; 
sometimes I wonder if I really under- 
stand them myself. But when you feel 
that your life is lost anyway, what else 
is there to lose by dropping out? 

I am still young myself, and just 
now I’m not sure which way I’m go- 
ing to turn. I believe in demonstrating 
against war, racialism, etc., so I sup- 
pose that means I still have some sort 
of interest in society’s future; but when 
I lose interest in that too, will it mean 
I’ve finally broken from society? At 
the moment, I don’t know. I can only 
wait and see. 

Maybe these few lines have helped ex- 
plain to people why a person rebels 
against an established form of life; there 
again, maybe they haven’t. One thing I 
know for sure is that this feeling of re- 
jection is not born into a person—it can 
only be created by the things which he 
sees happening in the world around 
him. 

The poem this boy wrote seems ito 
have been a very personal one: 

I awake to her voice, 

What may I rise to? 

To me, it sums up the feeling of lone- 
liness and desperation he must have felt 
when he wrote it. The same sort of feel- 
ing which creeps into these two lines 
from one of my poems: 

Sometimes I think maybe I’m dream- 
mg, 

But then I wake up and find I’m not. 

GRAHAM TULLYy (Age 18) 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, England 


HOLY LOCH 


Sirs: The article ‘Inside Holy Loch” 
by Richard Stolley (March 30 issue) 
which will do heavy damage to this 
area’s image as a holiday resort also 
does violent damage to the truth! 

Mr. Stolley’s article begins by refer- 
ring to ‘‘frigid waters” and by suggest- 


ing that the Holy Loch is a place ‘‘rare- 
ly seen by outsiders.” By the time it gets 
underway it is asserting wildly that 
“‘The weather . . . is nearly always 
filthy. A local newspaper takes perverse 
delight in keeping track of the hours 
—not days—of sun in winter. A recent 
January had a total of five’... and 
so on. 

Now in fact Dunoon and the Cowal 
peninsula has been a favorite British 
holiday resort for more than 100 years 
and today is visited by many, many 
thousands of tourists each season. Since 
the main road from Dunoon to the 
West Highlands runs round the shore 
of Holy Loch and since coach touring 
is a major holiday activity, you may be 
sure that Holy Loch and the Simon 
Lake are seen by tens of thousands of 
outsiders every year! 

The shores of Cowal are lapped by 
the Gulf Stream and the weather is so 
“‘nearly always filthy” that palm trees 
and yuccas thrive out of doors all along 
the coast. Far from winter sunshine 
being measured in a few hours, Cowal 
enjoys one of the mildest and sunniest 
winter climates in north Europe. No 
local newspaper takes delight, perverse 
or otherwise, in keeping track of the 
hours of winter sunshine. If they did 
they would be kept pretty busy, for 
Cowal enjoys weeks of glorious winter 
sunshine every year, while very often 
the rest of Britain is submerged in 
snow. 

It is true that the wind can blow hard 
up the Firth and that on occasions we 
do have violent storms, but it is also 
true that they are very much the excep- 
tion and provide a topic of conversation 
for the years between. 

A. D. ARMSTRONG 
Area Tourist Officer 


Dunoon & Cowal Tourist Org. 
Dunoon, Scotland 


> Mr. Stolley comments: ‘‘ Yes, I know 
the place is a summer resort, but those 
Scots are a hardy breed. If Cowal en- 
Joys weeks of glorious winter sunshine 
every year, apparently nobody in the 
U.S. Navy has noticed it. Perhaps you 
have to be Scottish to detect the sun. Re- 
minds me of Californians who tell me it 
never rains.” —ED. 


Sirs: I was extremely interested to 
read the article ‘‘Inside Holy Loch’’ by 
Mr. Richard B. Stolley. 

However, I am obliged to point out 
an error in the caption on page 24 
where the expression ‘‘Monel Metal” 
is used. 

‘““MONEL” is a trademark of a se- 
ries of nickel-copper alloys made by 
Henry Wiggin & Company Limited and 
by our U.S. associates, the Huntington 
Alloy Products Division of The Inter- 
national Nickel Company, Inc. It 
should be printed in a way which dis- 
tinguishes it from common metals, ¢.g. 
in caps or within quotation marks, and 
should be qualified by the word ‘‘alloy”’ 
never by ‘‘metal.”’ 

Iam sure you will appreciate my mo- 
tive in writing to protect a valuable 
asset. I hope you will keep this point in 
mind, and f would appreciate your ac- 
knowledgment of this letter. 

KENYON R. OWENS 
Publicity Manager, 


Henry Wiggin & Co. Ltd. 
Hereford, England 


Letters to the editors should be 
sent to LIFE International Editions, 
Time-Life Building, 
New York, N. Y. 10020, U.S.A. 


MAC 
our friendly executive assistant 
Manager, a ‘‘creditable’’ member 
of our staff 


The Friendly Face of 
The Columbus Hotel 


Everyone at The Columbus, from doorman 
to manager, welcomes you and your family 
with a warm smile and a sincere desire to 
be helpful. You will enjoy The Columbus, 
Miami's downtown, bayfront hotel with a 
tradition of service to our guests for many 
years. 

The location of The Columbus also offers, 
within walking distance, convenient shop- 
ping, all airline reservation offices and the 
‘Wall Street’ of Miami... plus the finest 
accommodations, outstanding rooftop res- 
taurant and lounge and a multi-lingual staff. 
On your next visit to Miami, make The Co- 
lumbus a must. 
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Biscayne Boulevard at ist Street 
Miami, Florida 
Telephone (305) 373-4411 
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ne global dollar: 
Citibank Travelers Checks. 


They’re the international traveler’s travelers checks, 
backed by the leader in worldwide banking. Sold everywhere. 
Honored everywhere. And if lost, they can be replaced at 
28,000 on-the-spot refund points around the globe— 
thousands more than any other travelers check. 


First National City Travelers Checks 


(World’s Biggest Selling Bank Check) 
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Youve got to be a success to celebrate. 


Johnnie Walker is. 


Successful enough to celebrate 
its 150th Anniversary; = 
- born 1820...still going strong. 


the worlds largest selling scotch whisky 
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Nine bike movies in seven Vroom! days 
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Let me draw you a picture first. The scene 
is quite near the end of Roger Corman’s 
1966 The Wild Angels, which was the first 
and in many ways the classic exploitation 
bike movie. The Angels, led by Peter 
Fonda, are about to bury one of their 
number. They have already torn up the 
chapel, beaten and gagged the preacher 
and held a wake during which the dead 
man’s girl was raped on the altar and 
the corpse itself, propped up on a bench 
in full biker colors, dark goggles over the 
eyes and a joint between the lips, became 
an object of necrophilia. Now they stand 
at the grave, and uncertain how to mark 
the moment. Peter Fonda _ shrugs. 
“Nothing to say,”’ he says. 

What we have here is an obligatory 
bike-movie moment, the outlaw-hero 
embracing man’s fate: I tell you about it 
only to suggest the ‘‘mood”’ of these pic- 
tures. Most of them made for less than 
$200,000, many of them extraordinarily 
beautiful in their instinct for the real look 
of the American West, for the faded ban- 
ners fluttering over abandoned gas sta- 
tions and the bleached streets of desert 
towns. These are the movies known to 
the trade as “‘programmers.” Very few 
adults have ever seen one. They are 
shown in New York only occasionally, 
on 42nd Street. Yet for the past four 
years bike movies have constituted a 
kind of underground folk literature for 
adolescents, have found an audience and 
fabricated a myth to express precisely 
that audience’s every inchoate resent- 


Bike outlaws hassle in The Savage Seven 





ment, every yearning for the extreme ex- 
hilaration of death. To die violently is 
“righteous,” a flash. To keep on living, 
as Peter Fonda points out in The Wild 
Angels, is just to keep on paying rent. A 
successful bike movie is a perfect Ror- 
schach of its audience. 


sit happens I sawnine of them in one 
Av the first one almost by ac- 
cident, and the rest of them witha 
notebook. I drove to Bakersfield and 
Tarzana to see bike movies. I saw bike 
movies so old the prints kept breaking, 
bike movies in rough cut, bike movies 
still in the movieola. I saw Hell’s Angels 
on Wheels, Hell’s Angels ’69. 1 saw Run 
Angel Run, The Glory Stompers, The Los- 
ers. 1 saw The Wild Angels and Violent 
Angels and The Savage Seven and The 
Cycle Savages. I was not even sure why 
I kept going. To have seen one bike mov- 
ie is to have seen them all, so meticu- 
lously observed are the rituals of getting 
the bikers out of town and onto the high- 
way, of ‘‘making a run,” of terrorizing 
the innocent “‘citizens” and fencing with 
the highway patrol and, finally, meeting 
death in a blaze, usually quite a literal 
blaze, of romantic fatalism. There is al- 
ways that instant in which the outlaw 
leader stands revealed as existential hero. 
There is always that ‘“‘perverse’’ sequence 
in which the bikers batter at some psy- 
chic sound barrier, degrade the widow, 
violate the virgin, defile the rose and the 
cross alike, break on through to the oth- 
er side and find, once there, ‘‘nothing to 
say.” The brutal images glaze the eye. 
The senseless insouciance of all the char- 
acters in a world of routine stompings 
and casual death takes on a logic better 
left unplumbed. ‘‘That’ll teach the old 
creep not to hassle the power,” one of 
them will shrug, kicking aside an inert 
and bloodied body. 

To imagine the audience for whom 
these sentiments are tailored, I suppose 
you need to have sat in a lot of drive-ins 
yourself, to have gone to school with 
boys who majored in shop and worked 
in gas stations and later held them up, 
to knowall those children of vague “‘hill” 
stock who grow up absurd in the West 
and Southwest, children whose whole 
lives are an obscure grudge against a 
world they think they never made. It is 
in the commercial cultivation of this 
grudge that bike movies reveal their rath- 
er spellbinding venality. 

But, after 90 minutes of bike movie, 


or, because bike movies are commonly 
exhibited on double and triple bills, 180 
or 270 minutes of bike movie, any sense 
of the real amorality of the enterprise has 
atrophied. I suppose I kept going to bike 
movies that week because there on the 
screen was some news I never get from 
the New York Times. I began to think I 
was seeing ideograms of the future. To 
watch a bike movie is finally to appre- 
ciate the extent to which the toleration 
of small irritations is no longer a trait 
much admired by the very young in 
America, the extent to which a nonex- 
istent frustration threshold is seen not as 
psychopathic but as a “‘right.” A biker 
is goaded on the job about the swastika 
on his jacket, so he picks up a wrench, 
threatens the foreman and later describes 
the situation as one in which the fore- 
man “‘got uptight.” A biker runs an old 
man off the road: the old man was “‘in 
the way,”’ and his subsequent death is 
construed as further “‘hassling.” A nurse 
happens into a hospital room where a 
biker beats her unconscious and rapes 
her: that she later talks to the police is 
made to seem a betrayal, evidence only 
of some female hysteria, vindictiveness, 
sexual deprivation. Any girl who ‘‘acts 
dumb” deserves what she gets, and what 
she gets is beaten and turned out for the 
group. Anything less than instant service 
in a restaurant constitutes intolerable 
provocation, or ‘“‘hassling’’: tear the 
place apart, leave the owner for dead, 
gangbang the waitress. Rev up the Har- 
leys and ride. 

It was only the night when I saw the 
last of those nine bike movies, saw it by 
myself in a theater on Hollywood Bou- 
levard, that somewhere in the first four 
or five reels I finally apprehended what 
I had been watching all week. The scene 
was one in which the bikers force a car 
off the road and then gather to admin- 
ister the gratuitous coup de grace. ‘‘Let 
him off easy,’ one of them sneers, and 
then proceeds to shoot out the hapless 
driver’s tires, rip open his hood, jam his 
oil filter over his head. I could pretty 
much take this largesse or leave it alone, 
but the little girl sitting behind me, a girl 
14 or 15, could not. ‘“‘They sure did let 
him off easy,” she whispered in sullen dis- 
gust to her mother. ‘But he didn’t do 
anything,” the mother said finally. “‘Jee- 
sus,”’ the little girl said. Of course, there 
it was. I had been watching ideograms, 
yes, but to say that they were of the fu- 
ture had been putting a very sanguine 
face on it indeed. 
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I didn’t really resent the way the poets 
laughed and talked and ran around the 
room. If that was their way of writing 
so well, only a fool would call for silence 
and order. It was just that watching them 
from my seat at the back of the big sun- 
ny room made me feel delicate and dry, 
a burnt-out case compared to them. The 
fact that the oldest of the poets was 11 
was no consolation at all. 

I had encountered these poets a few 
weeks before when an anthology of their 
writings arrived in the mail from Chel- 
sea House, a book called Wishes, Lies 
and Dreams. It began with a long essay 
by the poet Kenneth Koch on new meth- 
ods of teaching children to write poetry, 
but I skipped on to the poems themselves 
and soon found myself lost in wonder at 
the secret places they revealed. 

A few of the poems were cute enough 
to let you off with a safe adult chuckle: 
Goodbye crawling hello walking 
Goodbye diapers hello panties 

Goodbye hairy hello baldy. 

And there were others that were ex- 
ceedingly gentle as they drew you into 
the universe of imagination: 

I was born nowhere 

And I live in a tree 

I never leave my tree 

It is very crowded 

I am stacked right up against a 
bird... 

But then came feats of the child’s un- 
harnessed vision, the ability to imagine 
anything, to be anything at all. A first- 
grader named Andrea Dockery wrote, 

I used to be a fish 

But now Iam anurse... 
and I began to perceive that my paren- 
tal pleasure in these verses was tinged 
with professional envy. Then, in a poem 
by Eliza Bailey, a fifth-grader, I came 
upon the sailboat of sinking water. 

Ihave a dog of dreams... 

T have a sailboat of sinking water... 


Kenneth Koch and some of the poets of Public School 61 





On a sailboat of sinking water 


A sailboat of sinking water. An im- 
age as calm and mysterious as anything 
of the deep. What could she have meant 
by it? What did she see in her mind’s free 
eye? It was beyond my imaginative reach, 
and as a fellow writer I couldn’t help but 
experience further pangs and stirrings. 
Something in these poems reminded me 
very acutely of my own childhood and 
of sensibilities I’d forgotten I ever pos- 
sessed. Remembering, I felt sabotaged 
by my education, crippled for life by all 
the rules and manners I’d learned. In 
such a mood, it did my confidence no 
good to come upon lines such as Eduar- 
do Diaz’s ‘‘The big bad pants lay faded 
on the chair.” Or Iris Torres’ ‘*A breeze 
is like the sky is coming to you.” Or Ar- 
gentina Wilkerson’s incredible ‘‘J wish 
planes had motors that went rum bang 
zingo and would be streaming green as 
the sea.” Thinking it might serve me as 
a tonic, I made arrangements to visit 
the poets at their school, P.S. 61, on the 
Lower East Side of Manhattan. 


och’s method was in fact no more 
K than an attitude that began with 

the assumption that children are 
natural poets. Teaching them meant only 
encouraging them with enthusiasm, re- 
spect, ideas and a general amnesty on 
all the obstacles to free expression such 
as spelling, meter and rhyme. Koch had 
spent a year working at P.S. 61 and by 
experiment had discovered a variety of 
ways to elicit the best responses. He 
would tell children to be mean or crazy 
if they wished and give them plans for 
poems that left them completely free. 
The children differed greatly by age, he 
said, with the first- and second-graders 
‘‘buoyant and bouncy, the third-grad- 
ers wildly and crazily imaginative, the 
fourth-graders warmly sensuous and lyr- 
ical, the fifth-graders quietly sensuous 
and intellectual, and the sixth-graders 
bitter, secretive and emotional.’’ We 
chose a fifth-grade class to visit, and Miss 
Pitts, the teacher, took a seat to the side 
and let Koch take over the class. The chil- 
dren cheered and pounded their desks 
at the sight of him, and he responded ex- 
citedly, looking, as he waved, like Chico 
Marx, all hair and friendly smile. 

Once he had got them started by sug- 
gesting they write about the months of 
the year, Koch came back to warn me 
not to count on today’s session produc- 
ing anything inspired. Like all writers, 
the young poets had their days. There 
was a birthday party going on in the hall- 
way outside, and the students were also 


by Barry Farrell 


disturbed by an article about Koch in 
Newsweek which referred to them as 
“slum children.”” They had answered 
with poems to the editor drawing the dis- 
tinction between a poor district and a 
slum, and they seemed happily avenged. 
“‘T know it looks like they’re just rais- 
ing hell,” Koch said, ‘‘but that’s part 
of the approach. Children make a lot 
of noise when they’re excited, so it’s a 
good sign if poetry does that to them.” 

Koch agreed that the catch in his meth- 
od lay in finding teachers who could tol- 


. erate the anarchy of creation and could 


also face up to the fact that chfldren are 
better poets than their teachers. To crit- 
icize or correct or single out the best 
were all out of the question if the chil- 
dren were to be free of inhibition. Koch 
spent the hour spelling out words when 
asked and offering advice to those few 
who were stuck. Ten minutes from the 
end of the hour, he told the poets to 
stop writing. “Who wants to read?’’ he 
asked. A dozen hands shot up. 

One after the other, the children came 
up to the front of the class and read 
their work, with no trace of embarrass- 
ment or self-consciousness. 

“*... I was to be a lion but the skin 
tore...” 

**March, in France, the gray tower 
falling ...” 

“I think of going ice skating in the 
sewers...” 

I could have sat in that room forever 
without thinking of ice skating in the 
sewers. Writing, for me, has always been 
in the service of some demanding stan- 
dard. I inch along, dreading inelegance 
and error, finding my words on a tight- 
rope stretched over canyons of false- 
hood and inhibition. There is no doubt a 
very good argument that even the most 
permissive and encouraging education 
might not be able to protect these poets’ 
access to their imaginations from all the 
other disciplines and conventions de- 
signed to brick them up. Perhaps you 
have to be 10 to think of sailboats of 
sinking water; at 11, your science teach- 
er informs you that water doesn’t sink, 
and from then on it is inevitable that 
the boundaries of reason and fact will 
draw in on you, ensnarling your free in- 
ner life forever. 

But there was a moment in the class- 
room, with the lovely chaos all around, 
when it seemed to me I could almost pic- 
ture a sailboat of sinking water. It was 
one mind, one imagination, free and rid- 
ing on the sky that comes to you with 
the breeze. 
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The clear, cool taste of Bacardi rum mixes so well, 
it’s hard to keep a Bacardi party small. 


Try it tonight with cola, tonic, 

in a cocktail or on the rocks. 

For a free recipe book, write to 
Bacardi Rum, Box 720, 


Hamilton, Bermuda. 
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The good taste of Winston. 


Share it with someone you love. 
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The good taste of Winston has a very 
natural reason: Winston has the richest, finest, 
fullest-flavoured tobaccos in the world. 

And that’s why Winston is the international 
favourite. That’s it. 

Except that a good taste always tastes 
better when you share it with somebody... 


The good taste of Winston. 
Share it with someone you love. 


R. J. Reynolds 





Because it’s the world’s easiest handling fine camera 


When you're sitting in the grandstand for a few hours, 
the last thing you need is a heavy camera weighing you down. * 
That's why you need an Asahi Pentax Spotmatic. It’s so 
lightweight and compact you hardly know you’re Carrying it. 
All the controls are conveniently located to make it even 
easier to handle. Hard to imagine that a camera this small 
could take such professional pictures. But see for yourself. 
This shot was taken with the help of an Asahi Pentax computer- 
designed 200mm Takumar telephoto. It brings you right in on co = 
all the action. So get ready for the Moment of Truth...or any Photo by Ikko Narahara. SPOTMATIC with Super-Takumar 200mm f/4. 1/500 sec. at £/5.6 
exciting moment. With a new Asahi Pentax. 


ASAHI OPTICAL EUROPE S.A., Freight Bldg., Brussels National Airport, Zaventem, BELGIUM 


EN DENTAX Hamburg Office, 2000 Hamburg 50, Koenigstrasse 28, WEST GERMANY 
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Stat shortages, 
overcrowding, dirt 
and leaky roofs 
in a medical slum 


Besides the dead, there are the wounded: 275,000 of them 
to date. A man hit in Vietnam has twice as good a chance 
of surviving as he did in Korea and World War Il—heli- 
copter teams evacuate the wounded faster, often within min- 
utes, support hospitals perform miraculous repairs on in- 
juries that tend to be more devastating than ever before. 
But having been saved by the best field medicine in his- 
tory and given initial treatment in first-rate military facil- 
ities, one out of every seven U.S. servicemen wounded in 
Vietnam is fated to pass into the bleak backwaters of our 
Veterans Administration hospitals. 

With 166 separate institutions, the VA hospital system 
is the biggest in the world. The 800,000 patients it treats in 
a year, mainly men wounded in earlier wars, range from car- 
diac to psychiatric cases. It is disgracefully understaffed, 
with standards far below those of an average community 
hospital. Many wards remain closed for want of personnel 
and the rest are strained with overcrowding. Facilities for 
long-term treatment and rehabilitation, indispensable for 
the kind of paralytic injuries especially common in this war 
of land mines and boobytraps, are generally inferior. At Mi- 
ami’s VA hospital, while sophisticated new equipment sits 
idle for lack of trained personnel, patients may wait hours 
for needed blood transfusions. At the VA’s showplace hos- 
pital in Washington, D.C. a single registered nurse may min- 
ister to as many as 80 patients at a time. At the Wadsworth 
VA Hospital in Los Angeles, doctors who work there de- 
scribe ward conditions as “medieval” and “‘filthy.”’ 

Veterans Administration Director Donald E. Johnson in- 
sists publicly that veterans receive “care second to none.” 
The evidence is overwhelmingly against him. A five-month 
inquiry by a Senate subcommittee chaired by California’s 
Alan Cranston has documented gross inadequacies and 
laid the main blame directly on a series of cutbacks in the 
VA medical budget. This sum presently amounts to roughly 
$1.6 thousand million a year, less than the cost of one 
month’s fighting in Vietnam. Additional appropriations of 
$122 million for next year await probable congressional ap- 
proval and could help ease the immediate crisis. But within 
the next 12 months 16,000 more men from Vietnam are ex- 
pected to come under the Veterans Administration’s care. 


In an enema room of the Bronx 
VA Hospital, disabled spinal injury 
patients wait up to four hours 
to be attended by a single aide. 
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Conditions at Wadsworth VA Hos-, 


pital in Los Angeles were docu- 
mented by doctors for a Senate 
subcommittee. Above, a doctor 
giving a spinal tap braces his pa- 


tient against a breadbox. In a car- 
diology ward, on the top floor of a 
40-year-old brick building (below), 
a hand-lettered sign is posted im- 
ploringly over a patient's bed. 








The siege at Khesanh had been lifted and 
Marine Marke Dumpert had gone back to 
Quangtri not feeling much other than the 
choking sensation of knowing he had been 
incredibly lucky. He had been in one of the 
toughest battles of the war and he had sur- 
vived it. Hardened and immunized by the 
experience, Dumpert, then a private, vol- 
unteered to accompany a corporal and a 
lance corporal on a routine check of the 
front lines. He had been in Vietnam for 
three months. That was the day he was hit. 

“As we headed out from the camp,” 
Marke remembers, ‘| was seated up front 
by the door, the lance corporal beside me 
and the corporal driving. | heard a crack, a 
sound I'd heard a lot at Khesanh. You start 
to sweat when that happens because you 
get so you can tell how close a shell is. | 
could tell it was one of those six-foot Rus- 
sian-made rockets because they sound like 
a freight train crashing. Just when | took a 
breath .. . it happened.” 

Blasted off the road, Dumpert was thrown 
into coiled barbed wire. After him came the 
truck, rolling over him and grinding him into 
the barbed wire. The pain was terrible. He 
felt a sensation of white heat, like a light 
bulb exploding in his eyes. His neck was al- 
ready broken but in some miraculous way 
he remained conscious. 

Luckily the truck was not far from the 
camp when it was hit, so help soon arrived. 
Dragged out and freed from the tangle of 
barbed wire, Dumpert was rushed to a near- 
by field hospital and immobilized with sand- 
bags on each side of his head. A Medevac 
helicopter removed him to a hospital ship 
that was cruising in the South China Sea. 
The whole episode, from injury to hospital 
ship, had taken only 75 minutes. Four days 
later, Medevac surgeons operated to fuse 
Dumpert’'s broken neck back in place. Then 
they told him: he would survive but he would 
be paralyzed for the rest of his life from the 
neck downwards. 

After surgery on the medical ship, Marke 
was flown to the Philadelphia Naval Hos- 
pital. There they helped him to learn how to 
breathe all over again, and he began phys- 
ical therapy. ‘They did a great job,” Marke 
says. ‘‘The volunteers and the USO people 
were terrific. Even among the in-service 
corpsmen there’s discipline. If you don’t 
get attended to by one of these corpsmen, 
a complaint might just mean somebody's 
weekend pass.” 

In September of 1968, the time came 
for transfer to a Veterans Administration 
hospital. For Dumpert, as for other wound- 
ed, it meant that his condition had been im- 


les like 
you've been put 
in jail or been 
punished for 
something’ 


proved and stabilized to the point where 
extended care could begin. But, as it turned 
out, the Bronx VA Hospital was nothing to 
look forward to. 

“The day they moved me into that gloomy 
3-C ward, | knew | was back at the battle- 
field,” Dumpert says. “It was the misery of 
Khesanh all over again. | spent over a month 
and a half in an 8x21-foot bunker in Khesanh. 
| remember the smell of four other guys plus 
myself, when we had to use water to drink, 
not to wash with, when we lived with gar- 
bage rather than dump it and get hit by a 
sniper. But at least in Khesanh, you could 
joke and be lighthearted. Death was around 
you but there was still the possibility of get- 
ting out. Here in this ward, living with the 
misery of six neglected guys who can’t wash 
themselves, can’t even get a glass of water 
for themselves, who are left unattended for 
hours . . . it’s sickening. 

“Nobody should have to live in these con- 
ditions,’ Dumpert insists. ‘‘We're all hooked 
up to urine bags, and without enough at- 
tendants to empty them, they spill over the 
floor. It smells and cakes something awful. 
The aides don’t commit themselves whole- 
heartedly, but with what they earn a year 
why should they? I've laid in bed on one 
side from 6 a.m. to 4 p.m., without getting 
moved or washed. When and if you do get 
a shower, you come back and you're put 
into bed on the same sweaty sheets you 
started with. It’s like you’ve been put in jail, 
or you've been punished for something.” 

The rats were worst. “| had been sleep- 
ing on my stomach,” Dumpert recalls. “‘It 
wasn't 11 o’clock, but | had closed my eyes. 
| suddenly awoke to find a rat on my hand. | 
can't move my hand, so | tried to jerk my 
shoulders. | screamed and the rat jumped 
slowly off my bed. When the aide arrived, | 
told him. He said, ‘Aw, you must be drunk.’ 
Nobody has done anything to this day, so 
some of the amputees who are not totally 
disabled have taken to setting traps, to pro- 
tect us. If you’re a nervous-system injury 
you can't feel anything, and you could get 
bitten in the night and not know it.” 

Escape from his predicament seems al- 
together impossible. Dumpert hopes to fin- 





ish high school and has a dream of be- 
coming a lawyer, despite his disability. But 
his will to struggle has been seriously im- 
paired by neglect and frustration. 

“| feel that the way we Vietnam veterans 
are being treated,” he says, “is abnormal. | 
regret having to say this, but now | have 
nothing but disgust for my country. | used 
to hate the guys who ran off to Canada to 
avoid the draft. Now | don’t hate them. | 
don’t like them, but | respect them for what 
they did. If | had known what | know now, | 
would never have enlisted. | don’t mean just 
my injury, but the insensitivity and lack of 
care. They would have had to drag me into 
the service kicking. It makes me wonder 
about Vietnam—about whether the people 
| saw die, and people like me who are 
half dead, fought for nothing.” 

by CHARLES CHILDS 


Marke Dumpert speaks bitterly (above) about 
his treatment. At left and below, hospital 
aides strap him into a brace so he can stand. 
He is so helpless that he needs almost con- 
stant care, but the hospital cannot give it. 





The VA hospital in the Bronx is more an- 
tiquated than most. Its two main build- 
ings date back to the turn of the century 
and eight quonset huts are left over from 
World War Il. But the conditions inside 
are typical of many facilities in the VA 
system. There is inadequate space for 
clinical labs, storage and day rooms. Vis- 
itors and other traffic must pass through 
active operating areas. Kitchens are ill- 


Were just 


not being funded 
so as to give 
our services’ 


kept and littered. Personnel shortages 
are so severe that during the night shift 
one registered nurse must watch over 
three wards containing 140 patients. The 
hospital’s frustrated director, Dr. Abra- 
ham M. Kleinman, can only plead help- 
lessness. ‘‘We’re just not being funded 
in a way that we can adequately give 
and fulfill our services. We can’t take 
care of patients as we would like.” 





In a partitionless ward of the Bronx 
VA Hospital a disarray of dirty lin- 
en is allowed to pile up around a 
quadriplegic’s bed while the pa- 
tient himself lies naked, unable 
to clothe himself after a shower. 


The Bronx hospital is so full of ro- 
dents that a trap set on any given 
evening usually produces a mouse 
or rat by morning. Marine veteran 
Parcel Wheeler of Scranton, Pa., 
above, a paraplegic who saw com- 
bat at Ducphu, hasn't yet awak- 
ened to see the trapped mouse 
next to his bed. But the hospital’s 
most desperate problem is for 
more attending personnel. In the 
paraplegic wards at left, a totally 
crippled patient must depend ona 
buddy who still has the use of his 
arms to get a sheet thrown over 
him. Staff shortages are just as 
severe in the surgery, general 
medicine and psychiatric wards at 
the Bronx VA, as well as in tech- 
nical departments. In fact, there 
are 1,100 fewer staff in VA medi- 
cal programs today than in 1966. 








At the Bronx VA Hospital Marine veteran Frank Stoppiello, wounded in the Ashau Valley in Vietnam, gives a cigarette to quadriplegic 
Andrew Kmetz, an Army veteran, as they wait for treatment. Because of overcrowding, they must share a corner with trash cans. 
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ident Nixon inform the American people 

that in order to “‘avoid a wider war’’ and 
‘*keep the casualties of our brave men in Viet- 
nam at an absolute minimum,” he had ordered 
American troops to invade Cambodia. 

My mind went back to a day in April 1961 
when I received a telephone call from President 
Kennedy. He asked me to come to the White 
House to discuss the Bay of Pigs disaster which 
had just occurred. He was agitated and deadly se- 
rious. I shall never forget his words: ‘‘I have made 
a tragic mistake. Not only were our facts in er- 
ror, but our policy was wrong because the prem- 
ises on which it was built were wrong.” These 
words of President Kennedy apply with startling 
accuracy to President Nixon’s decision to invade 
Cambodia. Unfortunately, it is clear that Pres- 
ident Nixon’s action is an infinitely greater mis- 
take than President Kennedy’s, because more 
than 400,000 American boys remain involved in 
Vietnam, and far graver damage has already been 
done to our nation, both at home and abroad. 

Like most Americans, I welcomed President 
Nixon’s promises to end the Vietnam war and 
bring our boys home. Like most Americans, I ap- 
plauded the President’s action in withdrawing 
115,000 of our troops so far, and have noted his 
intention, with some qualifications, to withdraw 
150,000 more in the next 12 months. Like most 
Americans, my sincere inclination is to support 
our President in times of crisis. However, I can- 
not remain silent in the face of his reckless de- 
cision to send troops to Cambodia, continuing a 
course of action which I believe to be dangerous 
to the welfare of our nation. It is my opinion that 
President Nixon is taking our nation down a road 
that is leading us more deeply into Vietnam rath- 
er than taking us out. 

George Santayana once said: ‘“Those who can- 
not remember the past are condemned to repeat 
it.” In my personal experience with the war in 
Vietnam, I have learned certain basic and impor- 
tant lessons. It has been my hope that the pres- 
ent administration would study the past and de- 


O' the evening of April 30, I heard Pres- 
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_ by Clark Clifford 


Mr. Clifford, adviser to Presidents Truman, Kennedy and Johnson, was Secretary of Defense 
in 1968-69. In 1960, he headed the transfer of power from Eisenhower to Kennedy. His article 
advocating the beginning of withdrawal from Vietnam in Foreign Affairs a year ago created a 
stir; Nixon said then he hoped to better Clifford’s timetable. As a contribution to the current 
national debate, LiFe presents Clifford’s first published views on the subject since then. 


et a date in Vietnam. 
tick to it. Get out. 


termine not to repeat certain actions previously 
taken. However, I must express the deepest con- 
cern that it is now apparent that President Nixon 
has not grasped these vital lessons which seem so 
blazingly clear as we look back at the last five 
years of our substantial participation in the Viet- 
nam conflict. 


my personal experience with Vietnam and I 

shall present them in this article. I shall then 
discuss how these lessons apply to the Cambo- 
dian situation. Finally, I will suggest a specific 
plan for our extrication from Vietnam. 

The national security of the United States is not 
involved in Vietnam, nor does our national interest 
in the area warrant our continued military pres- 
ence there. 

The basis of our original participation in the 
conflict in Vietnam was the general acceptance 
of the so-called ‘“‘domino theory.” If South Viet- 
nam were permitted to fall, then other nations of 
Southeast Asia, and possibly even in the Asian 
subcontinent, might topple, one after the other. 
If this occurred, it was alleged, the national se- 
curity of the United States would be adversely af- 
fected. At one time, I accepted the reasonableness 
of this theory, but my own personal experience 
has led me to the conclusion that it is now un- 
sound, 

One of the major reasons for the change in my 
own thinking has been the attitude, evidenced 
over the last five years, of the nations in Asia 
that would be most seriously affected if the dom- 
ino theory were applicable. These nations are in- 
finitely better acquainted with the political, mil- 
itary and diplomatic facts of life in that part of 
the world, for they have lived with them for hun- 
dreds of years. As one looks at the map of the 
area, it is interesting to fan out from South Viet- 
nam and ascertain the number of troops that these 
countries have sent to help South Vietnam be- 
cause, in the final analysis, that is the most 
accurate test of the degree of their concern. 

Burma, Laos and Cambodia, to the west, have 


I have learned three fundamental lessons from 


sent no troops to South Vietnam. Singapore and 
Malaysia have sent no troops, while Thailand has 
sent only token forces. 

The Philippines have sent no combat troops. 
The personnel of the engineering units and hos- 
pital corps it did send have been largely with- 
drawn. Indonesia, India and Pakistan have sent 
no troops. 

These are the closest dominoes, and should be 
the first to fall. 

As far as Laos and Cambodia are concerned, 
their behavior hardly justifies any sacrifice of 
American lives or treasure on their behalf. The sit- 
uation existing in these countries is incredibly 
sleazy, and should be known and understood by 
all Americans. 

Most of the men and matériel of war used to 
fight against American forces in South Vietnam 
come down the Ho Chi Minh Trail through Laos. 
Is Laos prepared to make any sacrifice to pre- 
vent the use of the trail? Certainly not! In fact, 
the exact opposite is the case. On March 6, 1970, 
Souvanna Phouma, prime minister of Laos, had 
a press conference and said: 

“T told the ambassador from North Vietnam 
last year that we will accept the use of the trail by 
North Vietnamese troops with the condition that 
those troops withdraw from the important re- 
gions of Laos.” 

While American pilots, on a sharply escalated 
basis, are fighting and dying in support of Lao- 
tian forces engaged with Communist troops, the 
ruler of Laos suggests a deal that would permit 
the North Vietnamese free use of the trail through 
Laos to transport troops, guns and ammunition 
to kill Americans in South Vietnam. 

In Cambodia, for years, enemy supplies have 
come into the port of Sihanoukville and have been 
transported across Cambodia into South Viet- 
nam, to be used against American forces. 

Laos and Cambodia have not been prepared 


to jeopardize their own interests to prevent North 


Vietnam from conquering the South. In fact, at 
least until Sihanouk’s recent fall, both countries 
have been helping the North Vietnamese, and ma- 
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neuvering to make their own deals. The United 
States has become involved in the age-old intrigue 
and chicanery that are traditional in the area. 

I feel strongly that we have met, many times 
over, any obligation or commitment that we had 
in that part of the world, and I believe that the de- 
velopments of the last five years should persuade 
us that the time has come to disengage in South- 
east Asia and bring our men home. 

I believe most Americans agree, but from what 
he says and does, President Nixon continues 
grossly to exaggerate Vietnam’s importance to 
our national security. 


have reached the conclusion that President 
Nixon has a curious obsession about Vietnam 
and Southeast Asia. Back in 1954, in a speech to 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors in 
the East Room of the White House, then Vice 
President Nixon said: ‘“‘If in order to avoid fur- 
ther Communist expansion in Asia and partic- 
ularly in Indochina, if in order to avoid it we must 
take the risk now of putting American boys in 
... L personally would support such a decision.” 
This is particularly startling because Mr. Nixon 
was recommending that we send American troops 
into Indochina to help the French who were en- 
gaged in war there to retain their colonial 
territories. 
In 1965, President Nixon, then a private cit- 


T giving thought and study to this enigma, I 
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izen, wrote a letter to the New York Times. In 
that letter, he declared that ‘‘victory for the Viet- 
cong... would mean ultimately the destruction 
of freedom of speech for all men for all time, not 
only in Asia but in the United States as well.” In 
his speech of Nov. 3, 1969 he referred to the 
‘‘oreat stakes involved in Vietnam,” and assert- 
ed that they were no less than the maintenance 
of the peace ‘‘in the Middle East, in Berlin, even- 
tually even in the Western Hemisphere.” 

I want very much for the President of the Unit- 
ed States to be wise, mature and to exercise good 
judgment, but a statement of this kind shakes my 
confidence to its very core. I cannot remain 
silent when President Nixon acts as though 
he believes that a certain political result in a 
small underdeveloped country of 18 million per- 
sons in Southeast Asia is somehow crucial to 
“‘the future of peace and freedom in America 
and in the world.” 

I have learned these past years that the war in 
Vietnam is a local war arising out of the partic- 
ular political conditions existing in Southeast 
Asia. I consider it a delusion to suggest that the 
war in Vietnam is part of a worldwide program 
of Communist aggression. 

President Nixon continually argues that we 
must fight in Vietnam now to avoid ‘‘a bigger 
war or surrender later.” But it is clear to me 
that the only real danger of a “‘bigger war” 
would come from the continued escalation of 
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In the Fishhook area on the Cambodia-South Vietnam frontier, an American infantryman who collapsed from the heat tries to drink from a canteen 


the rapidly widening conflict in Indochina. 

We cannot win a military victory in South Viet- 
nam, and we must, therefore, cease trying to do so. 

The goal of winning a military victory in South 
Vietnam has proved to be a will-o’-the-wisp that 
has led us from one military adventure to anoth- 
er. I have reached the clear conclusion that we 
are not winning such a victory, nor can we win it 
in the future. . 

Certain restraints have been placed upon our 
military activity by the political realities that ex- 
ist. We have been unwilling to invade North Viet- 
nam, or to engage in indiscriminate bombing or 
mining of its harbors. As a result, we have been 
occupied in the most difficult type of guerrilla war 
and probably what is the most difficult terrain in 
which to fight. Our enormous firepower and our 
airpower are seriously limited and restricted by 
the fact that most of the fighting takes place in 
the deepest jungles in Southeast Asia. 

In warfare, a nation has three major goals. The 
first is to kill as many of the enemy as possible 
on the field of battle. The second is to destroy 
the enemy’s war-making potential, and the third 
is to seize and hold enemy territory. In the pres- 
ent conflict, a substantial number of the enemy 
have been killed but the troops from the North 
continue to come down in an uninterrupted flow. 
The enemy is well armed, well equipped and well 
trained, and is expert in guerrilla warfare. And 
Hanoi has made clear beyond any reasonable 
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‘Cambodia 
will lengthen 
the war 


CONTINUED 
doubt its willingness and ability to accept sub- 
stantial casualties for as long as necessary. 

As to the second goal, we have been unsuc- 
cessful because we are wholly unable to destroy 
the enemy’s war-making potential. The factories 
turning out guns, rockets, mortars and the ma- 
tériel of war are not located in North Vietnam, 
but in Red China and the Soviet Union. We can- 
not destroy the factories in those countries. We at- 
tempted instead to impede the flow of weapons 
into South Vietnam by a bombing campaign in 
the North. In my opinion, the results did not war- 
rant the enormous cost to us. 

We have been no more successful in pursuing 
the third goal of seizing and holding territory. 
The enemy does not operate along a battle line; 
his objective is not to hold territory. When we at- 
tack, the enemy yields, but he returns when we 
move out. 

In the pursuit of these goals, we have lost the 
lives of close to 45,000 Americans, had more than 
275,000 wounded, spent over $125 thousand mil- 
lion, lost close to 7,000 planes, and dropped more 
tonnage of bombs in this conflict than we did 
in World War II and the Korean War combined. 

Our problem in Vietnam is due not only to our 
inability to attain the military goals, despite our 
great effort, but to the fact that the struggle is ba- 
sically a political one. The enemy continues to 
symbolize the forces of nationalism. The regime 
which we support is a narrowly based military 
dictatorship. 

President Nixon has repeatedly asserted that 
the only alternative to his Vietnamization pro- 
gram is the “‘defeat and humiliation” of the Unit- 
ed States. He has announced his determination 
not to accept this ‘‘first defeat’’ in our nation’s his- 
tory. The President’s view constitutes, in my opin- 
ion, a complete misreading of the nature of the 
conflict in South Vietnam, of our role and pur- 
pose there and of the American national interest. 
The alternatives in Vietnam are not military vic- 
tory on the one hand, or defeat and humiliation 
on the other. We did not intervene to conquer 
North Vietnam, but solely to extend a shield for 
South Vietnam. We did not intervene to impose 
any particular government on South Vietnam. 
The interests of the South Vietnamese people will 
be served and our objectives will be achieved by 
a realistic political settlement. A program for or- 
derly disengagement will create the conditions in 
which productive negotiations become possible. 
Such a program is the only way to peace, and 
peace in Southeast Asia is the only victory that 
we should seek. 

One of the deepest concerns I have about our 
present policy in Vietnam is that President Nix- 
on, while he proclaims his dedication to a polit- 
ical settlement, by his actions still seeks to 
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gain the military victory that cannot be won. 

We cannot continue to fight the war in Vietnam 
without doing serious and irreparable injury to our 
own country. 

The effect of the war on the young people in 
the United States is a virulent one. They feel es- 
pecially affected by the war because they are the 
ones who have to fight it. Many of them do not be- 
lieve in it and they are at a loss to understand 
why they must fight and die in a remote corner 
of Southeast Asia when they know their country 
is in no peril whatsoever. One of the poisonous ef- 
fects of the conflict is the disunity and bitterness, 
and in some instances violence, it has brought 
about in our country. 

The war has confused many Americans and has 
caused a continuing loss of confidence because 
the institutions of our government have not dealt 
with the pressing problem of national priorities. 
Every domestic problem we have, including pov- 
erty, inadequate housing, crime, educational 
deficiencies, hunger and pollution is affected 
adversely by our participation in the Vietnam 
war, and I do not believe these problems will 
be brought under control until we have disen- 
gaged from that conflict. 

The war is a major contributor to the inflation 
that is hurting every citizen in our nation. We 
are also in the midst of a serious setback as far as 
business is concerned. The effect of the war on 
our economy is dramatic. Almost immediately af- 
ter our foolhardy entry into Cambodia, the Dow- 
Jones industrial average declined over 19 points. 

What troubles me is that President Nixon con- 
tinues to give priority to policy in Indochina and 
to ignore its consequences at home. His actions 
are dividing the nation when we need desperate- 
ly to be united and to devote our energies to our 
critical domestic problems. 


lessons. The President ordered up to 20,000 
American troops into Cambodia, and has 
now promised to have them out by July 1. [know 
already, in my own mind, that the operation will 
achieve little. The enemy will fade into the jun- 
gles of Cambodia, which are just as impassable 
and impenetrable as those in Vietnam. Any mil- 
itary gains will be temporary and inconsequential. 
This is not an idle prognostication upon my 
part but is an opinion derived from past expe- 
rience. Time and again in South Vietnam, the rec- 
ommendation was made that a sweep be conduct- 
ed through the Ashau Valley on the grounds that 
a vital blow could be struck against enemy forc- 
es. Time and again, thousands of American 
troops would sweep through the valley and find 
practically no enemy soldiers. The same will hap- 
pen in Cambodia. 

Also, there is a curious psychology I cannot un- 
derstand that attaches importance to capturing 
territory even though itis held foratemporary pe- 
riod. A perfect illustration is Hamburger Hill. We 
drove the enemy off Hamburger Hill at great loss 
of life to our troops, and then later on withdrew. 
As soon as we pulled out, the enemy reoccupied 
Hamburger Hill and we went back and repeated 
the process. I do not know who holds the hill 
today. I am sure it doesn’t matter. 

After the adventure is concluded and our 
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troops have been pulled back to South Vietnam, 
I predict the enemy will quickly reoccupy the ar- 
eas that we have cleared. Even if the decision were 
made to remain in Cambodia, then I predict the 
enemy will develop new bases and staging areas 
just outside the perimeter of the area we occupy 
in Cambodia. In either event, the military effect 
is negligible and not worth the effort. 

Président Nixon, in his address to the nation 
of April 30, informed the American people that 
the invasion of Cambodia is indispensable to the 
withdrawal of our troops from South Vietnam, 
that it will serve the purpose of ending the war in 
Vietnam, that it will keep our casualties at a min- 
imum, and that it will win a just peace. 

These contentions violate every lesson that 
we have learned in the last five years in Viet- 
nam. The bitter experience of those years dem- 
onstrates clearly to me that our incursion into 
Cambodia will delay the withdrawal of our troops 
from South Vietnam because it spreads the war 
and intensifies it. This decision will not end the 
war, but will lengthen it because of the reac- 
tions of the enemy to this new development. It 
will not keep our casualties down but will in- 
crease them, not only because of the men killed 
in Cambodia but because of the increased level 
of combat which I predict will be the other side’s 
response in Vietnam. It will not achieve peace 
but will postpone it or destroy entirely the chanc- 
es of obtaining it. Even though we pull out, the 
damage has been done, and the bankruptcy of 
our present Vietnamization program has been 
exposed. 

The thrust of President Nixon’s position in his 
speech of April 30 was that if we escalated our ef- 
forts into Cambodia, it would aid our program 
of Vietnamization. 

How unfortunate it is that President Nixon did 
not heed the congressional testimony of Secre- 
tary of State William P. Rogers when he testified 
on April 23, just one week before the President 
spoke. Secretary Rogers said: 

“*We have no incentive to escalate. Our whole 
incentive is to de-escalate. We recognize that if 
we escalate and get involved in Cambodia with 
our ground troops, that our whole program [Viet- 
namization] is defeated.” 

I anticipate that in the period of the next few 
weeks glowing reports will flow back from Viet- 
nam regarding the outstanding success of the 
drive into Cambodia. Figures will be proudly pre- 
sented showing the number of tons of rice cap- 
tured, bunkers and staging areas destroyed, sub- 
stantial numbers of weapons and quantities of 
ammunition found. A determined effort will be 
made to portray the entire adventure as a suc- 
cess, even though no major engagements will have 
taken place and the number of enemy casualties 
will be woefully small. This has happened time 
and time again, and our hopes have been raised 
only to be dashed by new enemy offensives. The 
capture of supplies and equipment, in the past, 
has been met by an increase in the supply of such 
equipment by the Soviet Union and China, with 
resulting increased flow down the pipeline from 
North Vietnam. 

A further worry I have is that this ill-advised 
move into Cambodia could create a whole new 
set of problems. The open violation of Cambo- 





dian neutrality on the part of our troops could 
well constitute an open invitation to the North 
Vietnamese to expand their efforts further over 
Indochina on the pretext of defending indepen- 
dence. Our march into Cambodia now jeopar- 
dizes the ancient capitals of Phnom Penh and 
Vientiane. I do not have the prescience to visu- 
alize what may take place in this regard, but I 
know that we have greatly expanded the danger 
of the conflict spreading throughout Cambodia 
and Laos, and even further. 

Although I consider the attack on Cambodia 
to be fraught with the most serious military con- 
sequences, I attach even greater danger to the dip- 
lomatic results that will flow from it. 

Many of our friends around the world are 
shocked at this imprudent expansion of the con- 
flict. They had hoped that they would see a con- 
traction of the area of conflict and instead they 
learn, with deep apprehension, that it is being 
widened. The Cambodian adventure ignored the 
request of Foreign Minister Malik of Indonesia 
that no action be taken to extend arms support 
to Cambodia pending a regional conference to 
find ways of preserving that country’s neutrality. 

The decision appears to have been made so pre- 
cipitately that the proper consideration was not 
given to the effect of the action on Communist 
China. The action was taken right after the re- 
cent conference of Communist representatives 
from China, Cambodia, Laos and North Viet- 
nam. This conference ended with an agreement 
of mutual support and cooperation in combating 
American and other enemy forces in Indochina. 

The predictable Soviet reaction was also ap- 
parently discounted. Premier Kosygin, on May 
4, called a special news conference to warn of 
the worsening in Soviet-American relations. Mr. 
Kosygin stated that the Cambodian move raised 
serious doubts about President Nixon’s sincerity 
in seeking an ‘‘era of negotiation.” Mr. Ko- 
sygin went so far as to suggest that President Nix- 
on’s statements could not be trusted. This does 
not mean that either China or Russia will in- 
tervene directly, but it does mean that they will 
give North Vietnam all the aid it needs to neu- 
tralize our action. 

Another unfortunate result of our action is to 
imperil the success of the strategic arms talks now 
being held in Vienna. Mr. Kosygin stated that 
our actions put the Soviet Union on guard and de- 
crease their confidence, without which it is dif- 
ficult to conduct negotiations. 

Domestically, the re-escalation of the war has 
gravely increased the disaffection of young Amer- 
icans, and the disruption of our society. 

The active invasion dramatizes another facet 
of President Nixon’s statements on the war which 
has caused me the deepest concern. In his speech 
of April 30, President Nixon again warned the 
North Vietnamese that, if they accelerated the 
fighting, he would take stern action in response. 
He has done this on at least four or five occa- 
sions and, in each instance, the enemy has re- 
sponded by some type of military action. I sug- 
gest that this is the road to utter chaos. While 
announcing the withdrawal of a limited number 
of troops on the one hand, the President keeps 
threatening the enemy by assuring him that we 
are perfectly willing to raise the level of combat. 








This is not the path to peace. It is the path that 
will lead to more and more fighting and more 
and more dying. 


tis time now to end our participation in the war. 

We must begin the rapid, orderly, complete and 

scheduled withdrawal of United States forces 
from Indochina. 

President Nixon has described his program of 
Vietnamization as a plan for peace. I believe, how- 
ever, that it can never bring peace in Southeast 
Asia, and that it is, in fact, a formula for per- 
petual war. 

This war can only be ended by a political set- 
tlement. Nothing that the Administration is now 
doing holds any promise of bringing one about. 
And our present program for indefinite military 
presence in Vietnam makes such political settle- 
ment impossible. So long as our withdrawals are 
conditioned on the ability of the South Vietnam- 
ese to assume the combat burden, Hanoi cannot 
be expected to believe that we are genuinely in- 
terested in, or would even accept, the kind of po- 
litical compromise that a peaceful settlement 

CONTINUED 


Defense Secretary Melvin Laird in May 
announced that ‘‘several thousand”? Amer- 
ican troops had already been pulled out of 
Cambodia, and repeated President Nixon’s 
pledge that all Americans would leave by 
the end of June. Until then American troops 
will continue to provide what the President 
calls ‘‘the protection of Cambodian neutral- 
ity.” In the Parrot’s Beak area, Captain 
Dennis Muchlstedt (left) juggles a pair of 
phones in effort to contact field units of his 
division, the Ninth Infantry, while troops 
of the Ninth (below) exchange fire with the 
enemy. Soldiers from the 11th Armored 
Cavalry inspect a Vietcong weapons cache 
(bottom), shortly before destroying it. 





Three points 
to “Vietnamize 
the peace’ 


CONTINUED 

would require. The present Saigon government, 
on the other hand, will never make the necessary 
accommodations so long as it is secure in the be- 
lief that American forces will remain in sufficient 
numbers to keep it in power. 

It seems clear that the Administration believes 
it has proposed in Paris a genuine basis for com- 
promise. In my opinion, however, these propos- 
als are not realistic, nor will they lead to any 
progress. 

Accordingly, what we need is a program that 
will Vietnamize the peace rather than prolong the 
war. In July 1969, in an article in the magazine For- 
eign Affairs, | recommended the definite, sched- 
uled withdrawal of our ground combat forces 
from Vietnam by the end of 1970. I now propose 
to go further, and set a final date for our com- 
plete disengagement. Such final date might even 
be advanced if certain agreements are reached. 
The following is my specific three-point plan: 

1. Announce publicly that all U.S. forces are 
to be removed from any combat role anywhere 
in Southeast Asia no later than Dec. 31, 1970, 
and that all U.S. military personnel will be out 
of Indochina by the end of 1971, at the latest, pro- 
vided only that arrangements have been made for 
the release of all U.S. prisoners of war. 

2. Move promptly to end B-52 attacks, all 
search-and-destroy missions, and all other of- 
fensive operations, except as necessary to pro- 
tect the security of U.S. forces, as disengagement 
proceeds. 


Clark Clifford visited Vietnam as L.B.J.’s Secretary 
of Defense in July 1968. With him in Danang is Gen- 
eral Creighton Abrams, commander of U.S. forces. 





3. Inform Hanoi and Saigon that we are pre- 
pared to negotiate an even more rapid withdrawal if 
the safety of our forces is assured by a cease-fire 
or other arrangements in South Vietnam, and if 
there is an understanding regarding the cessation 
of military pressures in Laos and Cambodia. 

President Nixon has maintained that, were he 
to announce a withdrawal schedule, Hanoi would 
lose all incentive to negotiate a settlement. It is 
abundantly clear, however, that Hanoi feels no 
incentive to negotiate at the present time. The 
President has also asserted that North Vietnam 
would then simply wait until our troops have 
been reduced in number and launch attacks. But 
this potential exists whether a withdrawal pro- 
gram is announced in advance, or simply in in- 
stalments. A third objection has been that the 
South Vietnamese forces may not be ready to 
assume the full combat burden and that a mil- 
itary conquest and bloodbath may ensue. But 
our objective should be to establish the con- 
ditions that will lead, not to the continued ne- 
cessity for combat capability, but rather to a 
political compromise that will bring peace and 
stability to that troubled land. 

On a number of occasions, President Nixon, 
in arguing that it would be improper for us to 
leave Vietnam now, has used the so-called 
“bloodbath” argument. He has suggested that the 
massacre of many South Vietnamese, including 
a million and a half Catholics who fled from the 
North, would occur when our forces withdrew. 

I find this position difficult to understand. In 
the first place, the figure of one million and a 
half Catholics who fled to the South, referred to 
by President Nixon in his speech of Nov. 3, 1969, 
is incorrect. A study of this subject, published in 
1956, by the South Vietnam Department of Ed- 
ucation and the National Commission for 
UNESCO, discloses that the number is not 1.5 
million but 754,710. This is significant because 
the President overlooked the fact that there are 
still living in North Vietnam today approximately 
800,000 Catholics. There are also Catholics 
among the leadership of the National Liberation 
Front in South Vietnam, 

The President bases his claim of ‘‘bloodbath”’ 
on his charge that when the Communists took 
over North Vietnam in 1954, they slaughtered 
thousands upon thousands of North Vietnamese. 
In fact, the records of the International Control 
Commission disclose that, in the two years fol- 
lowing the armistice of 1954, only 19 complaints 
were filed covering political reprisals in all of 
North Vietnam. Later, in 1955 and 1956, a peas- 
ant revolt was harshly repressed, and the best 
estimate are that 10,000 to 15,000 may have 
died. 

It is my firm belief that, when it becomes ap- 
parent that the Americans are in fact leaving, all 
parties seeking power in South Vietnam will have 
a strong incentive to negotiate a compromise set- 
tlement. All will recognize that compromise is 
their one assurance of a share in political pow- 
er. The contending factions must now be aware 
that, in the absence of compromise, they can 
look forward only to continued conflict and dis- 
ruption. The need for peace must now be ap- 
parent to all but the very few whose power and 
profit depend on war. We should not forget that, 


in South Vietnam’s election of 1967, and under 
circumstances that could hardly be described as 
favorable, a candidate advocating accommoda- 
tion for the purpose of peace secured 17% of 
the votes counted, while the winning military 
ticket fell far short of a majority. 

The North Vietnamese negotiators have indi- 
cated their willingness to talk seriously if the Unit- 
ed States declares the total and unconditional 
withdrawal of its troops from South Vietnam. 
Their suggestion of a six-month period for such 
withdrawal need not be accepted, but their ac- 
ceptance of the principle should not be ignored. 


he obvious advantage of the three-point 
Tous proposed herein is that it will specif- 

ically and unequivocally have all U.S. forc- 
es out of Indochina by the end of 1971 at the 
latest. It also frees the President from military 
pressure to slow or stop the withdrawal process. 
The plan takes account of the plight of the Amer- 
icans now held captive and gives them and their 
families the hope of early release. No such hope 
can exist while the war continues and even in- 
tensifies. It offers also an immediate reduction in 
the level of violence throughout Vietnam. The 
ending of B-52 raids and search-and-destroy mis- 
sions, so longas the other side does not act to jeop- 
ardize the security of our troops, will lower ca- 
sualties and create a climate far more hospitable 
to the process of political settlement. This ap- 
proach could serve to get negotiations started 
again, and as they progress, this diminution in 
hostilities can develop into a complete cease-fire. 

The time has come for us to grasp the ini- 
tiative in making the necessary and vital de- 
cisions. President Nixon’s policy of making our 
withdrawal dependent on his three criteria is a 
grievous error. These criteria are: 1) the level of 
enemy activity; 2) progress at the peace talks in 
Paris, and 3) the speed with which the South Viet- 
namese take over the fighting. Even a cursory 
study discloses that items one and two are con- 
trolled by Hanoi, while item three is controlled 
by Saigon. 

We should no longer allow our own perception 
of our own interests to be distorted or deflected 
by our apprehensions as to what may occur po- 
litically in Saigon. American national interests re- 
quire American disengagement from South Viet- 
nam. I am convinced that, as currently enunci- 
ated, the Nixon program will not bring this about. 

We should, instead, decide now to get out of 
Vietnam on a scheduled and orderly basis no 
later than the end of 1971. We should, at the 
same time, make known our readiness to ne- 
gotiate a much earlier withdrawal and we should 
move now to scale down the level of violence. 
Only in this way can we achieve the peace that 
all Americans want, and that American military 
might can never win. 

The present policy must be changed. The only 
effective method to accomplish this is sustained 
pressure from the public. The enormous upswing 
in antiwar sentiment, following the Cambodian 
transgression, must be maintained and strength- 
ened and continuously brought to the attention 
of our country’s leaders. 

The solution is within our hands—if we will 
but use it. a 
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A floating service station off the 
island of Ischia- another Esso idea 
for the New Europeans! 


» 





The picturesque, sunny Italian island of Ischia means 
boats. Ocean-going yachts call in its harbour, hydrofoils 
skim to and from Naples and Capri, pleasure craft of 
every shape and size can be found on its clear, blue waters. 
And what better place to put an Esso service station than 
where the boats are? 


The New Europeans appreciate ideas like that. They 
think young themselves; they treat Europe as their play- 
ground; and they enjoy finding what they want, where and 
when they want it. Like a speedboat for water-skiing — and 
Esso oil and petrol for the speedboat! 


Esso has more and more for the new Europeans. 
Froma leisurely meal to a cup of coffee. Maps for the route. 
Toys for the children. And more and more for their cars, 
from a skilful tune-up to a complete range of accessories. 


At 36,000 Esso stations in 15 European countries, new 
products and services are waiting for you-and all the 
other New Europeans. 





_ J fad hae in 
A snack to keep you going? A meal to linger over? From the Baltic to the 
Adriatic, more and more Esso signs mark where you can get them. 





England isn’t the only place where Esso tyres are setting new standards 
of performance. In most other European countries, you'll find them at your 
Esso station. 


At a i? Adri ak Esso, 
everything for the New Europeans. 





SO cake 
N, SCOTLAND. 





: A DISTINGUISHED PRODUCT OF CHIVAS BROTHERS LTD., ABERDEE 


If one of your guests brings Chivas for the party, 
remember.....it’s for the party. 
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Moving in on a new pollution front 


Wearing ear protectors to shut out 
the rock music at New York’s Elec- 
tric Circus, Dr. Rosen adjusts his 
sound-level meter. He got a thun- 
der-loud reading of 114 decibels. 


NOISE DOCTOR 


Hear that pounding rock music? Maybe it’s 
good for your soul, but it is noise—and like 
jet planes, subways and sirens, bad for your 
ears. Even worse, noise is damaging to your 
whole body. So says Dr. Samuel Rosen, 72, a 
New York otologist. One of America’s great 
ear surgeons, he has been treating deafness 
all his medical life and is the informal dean of 
the country’s noise pollution experts. This is 
a relatively new group of doctors and re- 


searchers looking into the ominous relation- 
ship between noise and health. They have 
found that there is almost no escape from the 
effects of noise, day or night, awake or asleep. 
When a sudden noise strikes the ear, says 
Dr. Rosen, ‘‘the heart beats rapidly, the blood 
vessels constrict, the pupils dilate, and the 
stomach, esophagus and intestines are seized 
by spasms.” To sum it up, he says, ‘You may 
forgive the noise, but your body never will.” 





Signs that loud 
sounds lead to 
heart trouble 


The history of noise pollution goes back at 
least to the time of the Roman poet Martial 
who wrote of ‘nightmares of thundering wag- 
on wheels” in the city. But it wasn’t until very 
recently that noise was found to affect more 
than just man’s ears and his general sense of 
tranquillity. Dr. Rosen made his most impor- 
tant noise pollution discovery in the 1960s. 
Trying to find a connection between noise 
and human coronary ailments, he conducted 
an experiment in two mental hospitals in Fin- 
_ land. Patients at one hospital were fed a diet 
that was rich in saturated fats. Patients at the 
other hospital were restricted to food with 
practically no fats. Over several years, it 
turned out that inmates at the second hos- 
pital developed far less heart disease than 
those at the first. Surprisingly, their hearing 
also improved. When the diets were reversed, 
the hearing and heart disease trends reversed 
too. Coupling these findings with some al- 
ready established German research, Dr. Rosen 
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concluded that noise, hearing and heart dis- 
ease were interrelated, and that noise was a 
heretofore unknown contributor to heart dis- 
ease itself. By this time, interest in noise re- 
search had gathered momentum and scien- 
tists around the world were looking for other 
ways sound might affect living things. But it 
was not until a few months ago that some of 
them got together to discuss their findings. 

The occasion was a three-day symposium 
on the physiological effects of sound during 
the annual meeting of the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science. Dr. 
Rosen was a co-chairman of the event. And 
some of the findings discussed were scary. 
> Dr. William F. Geber of Georgia described 
how rat fetuses could be damaged when the 
mothers were exposed to intermittent gongs. 
> Wisconsin's Dr. Kenneth R. Henry recount- 
ed how he had exposed infant broods of mice 
to a 30-second noise of 100 decibels—compa- 
rable to a revving motorcycle engine. At first 





Test subjects sleep at the Stan- 
ford Research Institute (above) 
and a sonic boom. simulator, 
superimposed at right, wakes 
them up several times a_ night. 


Of these four rat fetuses (left) the 
two at right were taken from a 
mother who was exposed to abnor- 
mal noise by Dr. William F. Geber 
at the University of Georgia. 


exposure the mice showed no reaction what- 
soever. But when the noise was repeated sev- 
eral days later, 80% of the mice went into con- 
vulsions and died of respiratory failure. 
> Dr. A. F. Rasmussen and Dr. Marcus Jen- 
sen of California discussed ways noise ex- 
posure could increase susceptibility to virus 
in animals, including polyoma virus which 
causes cancerous tumors to develop. 
> Dr. Jerome S. Lukas of Stanford Univer- 
sity described how humans were unable to 
learn to sleep through simulated sonic booms. 
> Dr. Lester W. Sontag of Ohio, who had ex- 
perimented with human mothers in late preg- 
nancy, described how maternal and fetal heart 
rates were quickened by exposure to noise 
—with possible damage to the unborn babies. 
It all seemed to agree with an earlier warn- 
ing by California noise expert Vern O. Knud- 
son. “If noise,” he said, ‘‘continues 
to increase for the next 30 years as it has 
for the past 30, it could become lethal.” 
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Next time... pass the time Indonesian style 


You’re at 30,000 feet. Nothing out of the window Natural grace, taste and hospitality are what gave 
except very blue sky and very white clouds. the Indonesian island of Bali its magical 
You’ve taken a nap and read the newspaper. reputation. These same qualities make a flight on a 
Still several hours before arrival. luxurious Garuda DC-8 something special... make the 


It's times like this that little things make a big 9°/Ng as nice as the arriving. Even nicer. 


difference. 


So next time you’re flying to any point on our interna- 

Little things, like an exotic culinary surprise... tional routes,or any of 34 key Indonesian destinations, 
chopsticks ....help with hotel accomodations... a __ try the Indonesian way to pass the time. You may 
smile that’s obviously from the heart. not get there any faster... but you’ll think you did. 
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Remy Martin 
is rare Cognac. 
But how rare 
is rare? 










Cognac is 
a very special kind 
of brandy. 
Only 1 glass 
of brandy in 10 
in the world can 
be called Cognac. 
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5 ae And only 1 glass of Cognac in 10 


_ is Fine Champagne * Cognac. 
ee By French law it must come only 


> 


from the tiny “Champagne of Cognac’ 
region where the best of 
all Cognac is produced. 


Every glass of Remy Martin 
is not just Cognac. 


(V.S.O.P., of course). We produce 
nothing of lesser quality. 
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In New York a jackhammer operator tells Dr. Rosen about his hearing 


A lion's attack that 
gave him a new clue 


Traveling around the world to teach a celebrated new tech- 
nique in ear surgery, which he developed in 1952, Dr. Rosen 
met an ethnologist in a German hospital. The man had just re- 
covered from a lion attack in Africa, and he told Rosen of a 
strange tribe, the Mabaan. They had no drums, he said, and 
were never exposed to noise. ‘It was just what | was looking 
for,’ says Rosen. A trip to Sudan revealed that the Mabaans 
had extraordinary hearing. 

What's more they had no heart disease or high blood pres- 
sure, and their diet was low in fats. After three visits to 
Sudan, Dr. Rosen began his Finnish experiment. Not only 
does he still roam the globe testing people’s hearing, Dr. 
Rosen is so concerned over noise pollution that to add to his 
research he frequently buttonholes New Yorkers on the street. 


CONTINUED 





Great news darling, 
~ [ve just been appointed plant manager 


in Grimbergen 


UBRAI||NS PY yOsOYURA 


Please smile. They will look after your belongings and pack everything 
Grimbergen may not be the most swinging place in Europe; with the same affection you would. 

but on the other hand, plant manager is quite a promotion. Right young lady. And on top of that, Interdean has a lot 
Come on, don’t worry about the Knoll furniture and that more experience...even if your husband is promoted 
expensive stereo equipment you just bought. every six months. 

Call Interdean, the international moving experts. They care. So please smile and tell us where and when. We'll do the rest. 


dont move withoutcalling oA interdean 


Vienna: 824364 / Antwerp: 31 7990 / Brussels: 176380 / Copenhagen: 76-4561 / London: 01-623-5934, 5, 6, 7, 8 / Paris: 265 6062 / Bonn: 224949 
Bremen: 31 1581 / Frankfurt: 727548 / Mannheim: 12071 / Munich: 351 2061 / Milan: 650110 / Rome: 47 84 32 / Verona: 505209 / * 
Amsterdam: 760479 / Madrid: 2044040, !, 2 / Barcelona: 255 1299 / Stockholm: 5341 50 / Geneva: 43 85 30/ Zurich: 602000 / Ankara: 172012 
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The uncrowned King of 
Swiss Watch Precision 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SKYLARK 


Makers of the first selfwinding 
wrist watches 


WORLD -SERVICE 


ay 
FORTIS 


SWITZERLAND 
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CONTINUED 


In a 25-minute operation (above), 
Dr. Rosen restores hearing to the 
right ear of a 48-year-old woman. 
He uses income from these op- 
erations to finance his overseas 
research trips to places like the 





Russian Caucasus (below) where, 
seated at an audiometer, he tests 
the hearing of an 88-year-old peas- 
ant. Because of quiet rural living, 
his hearing was better than an 
average 65-year-old New Yorker's. 


AMATHA! 









the Italian way of life 
. is Rome, Venice 


the Italian aperitif 
in 82 countries 


UNIQUE FROM TORINO, ITALY, ALL THE WORLD OVER 


pizza...and Punte Mes’ 


STUDIO TESTA 
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A crusader castle still guards the harbor at Bodrum, an ideal stopover for yachtsmen exploring the coast 


Golden beaches and rich ruins greet travelers 





T.. thousand years ago the mountainous 
coast of Turkey, which curves like a scimitar 
through the eastern Mediterranean, was the 
most fashionable resort in the Roman world. 
Wealthy citizens built summer villas along its 
shores, and here Antony dallied with Cleopa- 
tra. Today, while millions of harried tourists 
pack the beaches of Spain, France, Italy and 
Greece, vast stretches of sand in Turkey, fringed 
with orange trees and olive groves and strewn 
with the ruined riches of half a dozen civili- 
zations, lie invitingly empty. 

Last year only 65,000 Americans visited Tur- 
key, and many of them never got beyond Is- 


The postmaster of Kojakh has lunch 
beneath a golden medallion of Ata- 


turk, the ever-present national hero. 


to an antique land 


PURKEY 


tanbul. There are only a dozen first-class hotels 
along the 800-mile coast (most of them built in 
the last five years), and for long stretches there 
is no road. But in many of the gaily painted vil- 
lages along the shore a simple, clean room can 
be had for a dollar a night. Cruise ships sail reg- 
ularly between Istanbul and Iskenderun, and 


Luxury hotels are fast appearing along the coast 








there is no finer way to explore the rugged coast 
than by rented yacht. 

Travelers with a taste for adventure can leave 
this balmy Mediterranean seacoast and venture 
into the harsh Asian steppe of the Anatolian pla- 
teau, all ocher and brown, where peasants still 
plow their fields with fire-hardened stakes. This 
is the heartland of Turkey. At Konya (see page 
44), the Whirling Dervishes still perform their 
ritual dance. And not far from Ankara, the na- 
tion’s capital, lie the foundations of a city built 
4,000 years ago by the Hittites, whom Kemal 
Ataturk, the father of modern Turkey, claimed 
as the true forebears of the Turkish people. 


Photographed by BILL RAY 
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Where the Greeks. 
Romans and 
Trojans built 





‘eco 


pe) 








For more than 30 centuries the land now knownas Turkey has been 
an unwilling host to drifting hordes and alien civilizations. She is the 
greatest archaeological treasure house in the world. Along one 50- 
mile stretch of the coast lie the remains of more than a dozen Greek 
or Roman cities. A town of 500 souls nestles against an amphitheater 
with a seating capacity of 20,000. Crusader castles, Ottoman fortress- 
es and theruins of ancient Troy still brood over the coastal approach- 
es. On one beach, where the water laps at the steps of a ruined tem- 
ple, the tired traveler can paddle idly among marble columns. 
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Typical of the homes of city-dwell- 
ers in Ottoman times is this flimsy 
house in Antalya, with its charac- 
teristic overhanging upper floor. 


The small Hellenistic theater of 
Antiphellus (below), ancient cap- 
ital of Lycia, overlooks the bay 
of Kas, ideal for skin diving. 


Ephesus (below) was the mightiest 
city in the Roman province of Asia. 
Temples, baths, fountains and mar- 
ble streets can still be seen today. 
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Copper and tin, 
shoeshines 
and shish kebah 


At every bazaar stalls are piled high These gaudy pictures at Konya’s Village chief Mehmet Eitkin (be- 
with fruits and vegetables. This old bazaar are typical of the poly- low, right) guards ruins high in the 
man at Konya (below) grows every- chromes, painted on silk or paper, mountains. At his house travelers 
thing he sells in his own garden. that adorn every Anatolian home. can eat, sleep and change donkeys. 





White dust, carved cones 
and a cotton castle 





Near Kayseri lies a dead world In the soft and eroded rock cones 


of volcanic rock and thick white of the Valley of Géreme, Byzantine 
dust (above) spewed from Mount monks carved cells and 365 church- 
Argeus some 10,000 years ago. es—one for each day of the year. 








The hot springs of Pamukkale 
(‘Castle of Cotton’’) pour mineral- 
filled waters over tiered ledges 
of sediment down a 300-foot slope. 
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that goes 
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all over 
the world 
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Some tips for touring Turkey 


Paris Correspondent Nadine Liber spent several weeks 
traveling around Turkey. Here she offers a few tips 
for the prospective visitor. 


> Izmir is a perfect starting point for a trip to the 
Turkish Riviera. You can get there by plane from 
Istanbul or Athens. Izmir, the third largest city in 
Turkey, has two first-rate hotels (the superb Bii- 
yiik Efes and the Kismet) and is surrounded by a 
wealth of archaeological treasures. Ephesus, Per- 
gamum, Priene, Miletus and Didyma are all with- 
in a day’s drive. And 130 miles beyond Pergamum, 
along an unusually good stretch of the coast road, 
lies Troy. 


> If possible, don’t do any of your own driving. 
Many Turkish drivers don’t take traffic regulations 
too seriously, and the roads (where they exist) 
are often in bad condition. For day trips out of 
Izmir and jaunts down the coast, rent a chauf- 
feured car, which doesn’t cost much more than a 
self-drive. If you wish to drive over the moun- 
tains beyond Bodrum, you'll need a sturdy jeep, 
spare tires and a lot of cold drinks. 


> By far the best way to travel around the coast 
is by boat. The cruise ship from Istanbul stops at 
Izmir every Saturday, and a return ticket for the 
entire trip costs only $72 in first class. The ship 
stops at ten ports (see map below), and with a lit- 
tle juggling of timetables you can get off at any 


e Pergamum 
GREECE Izmir 
e@Sardis 
Kusadasi 
e@ Ephesus 


e Pamukkale 
Denizli 
Bodrum ‘Aphrodisias 


town that catches your fancy—Antalya, Alanya 
and Bodrum all have good hotels—and pick up an- 
other ship a week later. 


» With a rented yacht you can make up your own 
timetable. They are available at Izmir and Bodrum, 
at $50-$100 a day. Vessels rented outside Turkey, 
at Athens or Rhodes, will run into endless red tape 
at every port stop. 


> Don’t try to travel inland to the Anatolian pla- 
teau by road—apart from a side trip from Izmir to 
the hot springs at Pamukkale. Your best bet is to 
fly from Izmir (or Istanbul) to Ankara, and ex- 
plore the Valley of Géreme and Konya from the 
capital. From Ankara you can fly to Antalya, on 
the south coast. 


> Don’t try to master the Turkish language—most 
Turks you meet will understand a little English. 
But simple French or German phrases may come 


in handy. 


> The food is delicious. Turkey has originated 
many fine dishes, but on the coast the fruit and veg- 
etables and fresh fish are unbeatable. At almost 
any small restaurant you get an excellent meal for 
a dollar: tomatoes and beyaz peynir (white cheese), 
freshly caught barbunya (red mullet), salad and 
some watermelon, all washed down with Kavak 
Lidere or Doluca, Turkey’s best wines. 


BLACK SEA 
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‘As the techniques of communication advance; 
man becomes more free to articulate his ambitions 
and ideals, to explore and conquer the unknown. 
In my painting | have concentrated on mans 
growing ability to communicate, which is essential 
to the advancement of his knowledge and 

his capacity for good.’ -ARTIST JOSEFINA ROBIROSA 


If you need to expand and modernize a telephone 
system, come to ITT. Argentina's Empresa Nacional de 
Telecomunicaciones did, for 390,000 lines of 

modern Pentaconta crossbar switching equipment— 
the largest award ever in Latin American 
communications. 


A multi-national corporation helping to make the 


world’s resources more useful to the world’s people. 


In Argentina and 125 other countries, ITT provides 
products and services ranging from international 


telegrams to air navigation systems. 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 
320 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10022, U.S.A. 


SERVING PEOPLE AND NATIONS EVERYWHERE 
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The 
New C 
0) BVA 


Its ready 
anytime 
you are. 


Daytime. Nighttime. Indoors or outside. 
Anytime or anywhere you have a ‘‘must”’ 
shot to make, this new compact will get it 
for you automatically—even if you've never 
shot a picture before. 

What makes it possible is the New Canonet 
QL 17’s advanced Electric-Eye exposure 
measuring system. During the day, this 
system enables the camera to automati- 
cally adjust itself at the proper f/stops and 
shutter speeds. All you do is aim, focus and 
shoot. At night or indoors, just mount the 


unique Canolite D flash unit and you con- 
tinue to get completely automatic service. 
In film handling, too, the New Canonet 
QL 17 is virtually mistake-proof. Canon’s 
exclusive Quick-Loading film system and a 
special new device that gives you visual 
confirmation of film advancement and re- 
winding make it possible. 

But the New Canonet QL 17 isn’t just an- 
other new automatic compact. It’s aCanon. 
With all its convenient handling features, 
it still offers a full 35mm film format and 





professional quality Canon F 1.7 lens. 

If you’re ready to move up in photography, 
the New Canonet QL17 is ready to help 
you. Anytime, at any better camera dealer. 


Canon 


CANON INC.: 9-9, Ginza 5-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 104, Japan 
CANON U.S.A.,INC.:64-10 Queens Blvd., Woodside, New York 11377,U.S.A 
CANON OPTICS & BUSINESS MACHINES CO., INC. 
636 South Serrano Ave., Los Angeles, California 90005, U.S.A 
CANON AMSTERDAM N.V.: Gebouw 70, Schiphol Oost, Holland 
CANON LATIN AMERICA, INC.: Apartado 7022, Panama 5, Panama 


A flamboyant flautist makes the Jethro Tull 


om" IAN'S BE-IN 


Pop groups don’t need gimmicks to 
be successful, but they sure help, 
and a flautist who dresses like the 
original Pied Piper and plays 
standing on one leg, sometimes 
swinging the other to the music, 
and rolling his eyes at the same 
time, cannot be considered a lia- 
bility. Ian Anderson, the flautist in 
question, is the leader of Jethro 
Tull, an English quartet named, 
logically, after an 18th Century 
agronomist who invented a me- 
chanical seed drill and was once ac- 
cused of plagiarism. Anderson’s 
eccentric stage antics had a lot to 
do with the group’s rise to the very 
top of the English pop charts in the 
two years since its founding, and 
with the reception it is getting now 
on its fourth U.S. tour. 

Anderson bought his first flute 
only months before Jethro Tull 
came into existence. He is accord- 
ingly modest about his technical 
abilities, which are in fact quite re- 
spectable. He writes most of the 
group’s music, a blend of jazz and 
blues with some classical thrown 
in, and describes it as ‘“‘still tenta- 
tive and searching,”’ although crit- 
ics say the sound is clean and eco- 
nomical. And there is nothing ten- 
tative about Anderson’s exploding 
hairdo. Back at the start he used to 
claim he was only giving audiences 
what they wanted; now he has de- 
cided he looks best that way, and 
maybe he really does. Despite ap- 
pearances, he is in the conservative 
camp, as pop stars go: anti-liquor, 
anti-drugs, anti-groupies. Even his 
act is not just an act. “‘I couldn’t 
play,” he maintains, ‘“‘without be- 
having the way I do. Then, I 
couldn’t behave the way I do with- 
out playing at the same time.” 





On a pedestal Anderson rehearses for 
The Switched-On Symphony, a recent 
crossbred TV special featuring the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, a num- 
ber of young classical virtuosos 
and a mélange of pop groups. 





It may need teasing, 
but the hairs all his 





With Los Angeles Philharmonic Con- 
ductor Zubin Mehta (above), Ander- 
son discusses their TV show. At home 
in London, looking almost conserva- 
tive (right), he shops for African trin- 


kets. A BBC TV appearance calls 
for teased hair (below). ‘‘Dressing 
rooms,” he says, ‘‘are for making sure 
everything is working well, including 
yourself. I don’t like people around.” 
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Fly through customs 
in New York. 


There are 35 international airlines 
landing at Kennedy Airport in New York. 
Thirty-four of them must deposit 

their passengers at the International 
Arrivals Building, where they all have to 
clear Customs and Immigration 
authorities. 

There are times when things can get a 
little hectic at the International Arrivals 
Building. 

If you fly TWA, you can avoid all this. 
TWA has just completed a new terminal. 
(It is capable of handling the new 747’s.) 
It contains its own Customs and 
Immigration facilities. There are, 
in fact, 20 Customs Stations. 

So you can whiz right 
through. Or take your time 
and relax. As you like. 






















TWA’s 
Flight Wing One 


Call a Travel Agent. He can make things easy for you. 
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Patrolling the icy shore of Hudson Bay, Hires __ ice that gives them access to their seal-hunt- 
; male polar bears form an awesome and rel grounds. Not much is known about the 
chollenged hunting force. These great, : polar bear, but now five countries—includ- 
fierce creatures usually live one hunt alone, 4 ing the U.S. and Russia—are cooperating 
but i in this extra ordinary picture they have — to study his habits and take his census. Nat- 


io ed to sche hile awaiting formation of . Beet enue socics may be in danger. 




















Photographed oe co RENTMEESTER. 
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Cubs are usually born in early De- 
cember in dens carved out of deep 
snowdrifts, and by March or April 
are able to follow the mother in 
search of food (right and below). 
By mid-July they will be partially 
weaned, feeding on the seals the 
mother kills. Cubs are almost 
always born in pairs, although 
occasionally, as here, triplets are 
spotted. Ordinarily, the females 
mate every three or four years. 
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His forepaw snared, a grown male 
weighing perhaps 1,000 pounds 
begins to black out from a dose 
of tranquilizer (above). He will be 
tagged and released unharmed. 


Gunning down 
bears to help 
them survive 


The polar bear dwells where few men dare 
to visit and details of his life are only 
sketchily known. There may be as few as 
10,000 in all the world, and some 1,300 are 
killed each year in four of the five circum- 
polar nations. (The U.S.S.R. prohibits polar 
bear hunting; Alaska will curb it next Feb- 
ruary.) The peril is compounded by a low 
birth rate and the fact that a cub must be 
nurtured by its mother for 18 months after 
birth to survive. Much of the current polar 
bear research has been done by the Ca- 
nadian Wildlife Service, with whose co- 
operation these photographs were taken. 
Naturalists “‘hunt’’ the huge animals with 
tranquilizer-loaded guns, in order to tag 
and tattoo them, paint bright identifying 
numbers on their pelts, or even attach ra- 
dio homing devices around their necks. 
They now suspect bears migrate many hun- 
dreds of miles. Alaska, for example, ap- 
parently has no native polar bears—only 
migrants born in neighboring Canada or 
across the Bering Strait in the Soviet Union. 
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Alarmed by the thrashing sound 
of a naturalist's helicopter hover- 
ing overhead, two adult male 
bears lumber off into the ice-stud- 
ded shallows on the west coast of 
Hudson Bay. Scientists are con- 
cerned that the bears may be dis- 
turbed by oil exploration now be- 
ginning in their denning area. 
Also, traces of DDT and other pes- 
ticides have been discovered in 
tissue samples taken from tran- 
quilized bears. While still slight, 
the presence of the chemicals so 
far north of the areas where they 
are used shows how none of the 
world's wildlife is truly immune 
from the consequences of human 
interference with the environment. 
Scientists theorize that the pesti- 
cides reached the bears through 
the food chain. The bears eat seals 
and the seals in turn eat fish they 
have caught in coastal waters off 
inhabited regions farther south. 











Villa La Rotonda di Andrea Palladio, 
» Vicenza, Italy. r 
Photographer : Art Kane. 














. Bed» From left to rights» 4 : 
“ MARTINI & ROSSI Tonic” : Ina tall glass, one.measute Martini. & Rossi Sweet oven ice. Fill with: tonic water, add teflon slice. 
* MARTINI & ROSSI “On-The Rocks” : Over ite, pour Martini & Rossi Sweet. Add-twist oflemon. 7 ; 
**. MARTINb& ROSSI Extra-Dry vermouth - ‘“by itself Pour Martini & Rossi Extta: Dry vermouth over some ice. Add twist ut lemon, 



















The come-hither, 
come-together TV 


SONY helps: bridge the generation 
gaps. You have to get fairly close to 
our 9-incher, Model TV 9-90UM, to 
savour such exotica as Egyptian belly- 
dancing or Raquel Welch just being 
herself. On such occasions, it’s bound 
to bring the boys—of all ages—closer 
together. 

When togetherness gets to be a 
bore, in other words, when they've 
switched to Andy Williams, Grandpa 
can carry the 12 lb. portable to his 


own room and watch the boxing 
match. 

If you happen to be outdoors when 
viewing time comes around, black 
picture screen keeps contrast bright 
and viewing comfortable even in sun- 
light. Advanced solid-state circuitry, 
including an integrated circuit, for un- 
matched quality in both sight and 
sound. AC/DC operation. All-channel 
UHF/VHF reception in CCIR Conti- 
nental, French, and Belgian standards. 


Model 9-90UM 


(Almost identical Model 9-90UB for 
British dual standards.) 

You'll find this great little together- 
ness-promoting performer at your 
nearest SONY store. Go thither. 


Research Makes the Difference 
q 


SONYY. | 


TV Picture Simulated 





Fred Mates is a happy man 


Despite a falling market, 
Wall Street sneers, 


Ralph Nader and the 
attentions of the SEC, 
his Mates Fund thrives 


by STEPHEN MAHONEY 


ery likely he is as envied, for his talents 
in picking stocks, as any man on Wall Street, that 
somber place where envy hangs in the air like 
smog. One searched hard, these past 18 months, 
to come on someone in Wall Street of whom it 
could be said that he was, well, as hated. There 
were those among his peers on the Street who pre- 
tended to know for a fact that by May 1970 the 
Feds would clap him into jail. There was not uni- 
versal suffering in anticipation of that happening. 
There were those who pretended to know he was 
responsible for the present bear market, the worst 
since the 1930s. At 37, Fred Mates, of whom we 
are speaking, is a broken man. His face is seamed 
and pouched. His eyes are haunted. 

Well, no he isn’t. Well, no they aren’t. What 
happened to the script? 

In December 1968 (which, for what it’s worth, 
is the date the bear market began), the govern- 
ment’s Securities and Exchange Commission, 
which is charged with keeping Wall Street clean, 
began pursuing Mates as though to make an ob- 
ject lesson of him for the mutual fund industry, 
which is hugely influential on Wall Street, and 
more so every year. Mates was at that time the 
most publicized and successful fund operator. 
Some of the industry had been cutting corners, 
and Mates was a red flag the government chose to 
wave; he was a warning signal. The government 
waved him vigorously till March 1970, and— 
a man accustomed to making $250,000 a year 
or more, sometimes much more—Mates took 
whopping losses and threw big money to law- 
yers, and was chased up and down the arroyos of 
the financial district by angry sheriffs, and 
headed off at the pass by posses of angrier inves- 
tors. The results? 


One: because of the SEC intervention, Mates 
CONTINUED 





‘*My wife gets mad and says I’m just intuitive, something like a Namath or 
a Nostradamus,” says Frederic S. Mates, who runs the Mates Investment 
Fund and whose wife is a psychologist. ‘‘So I tell her, no, maybe I just 
have a good nose, as when somebody has called me and mentioned a stock, 
and it’s like I can smell whether it’s a winner.” Not surprisingly, Mates 
puts in up to nine hours of his nine-hour day taking phone calls. 
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The international airline 
made in Germany. 


When you’re out of our plane, 
you’re still our passenger. 


In a foreign country with a foreign 
language simple things like making a 
phone call can be a problem. 

That’s why our ground hostesses can 
give you more than just flight information. 
For example. They can help you with 
language and customs problems. They 
can book a hotel or rent a car for you. 
They can tell you what’s going on down- 
town by day and by night. You name it. 
At busy airports we introduced an 
additional service: the red-cap-girls. 
They take care of children travelling alone, 
mothers with children, elderly or handi- 
capped people and, of course, everybody 
who needs help. 

So whenever and wherever you fly 
Lufthansa, you have somebody waiting 
to help you. 





| was talking to someone else, Murray’ 


CONTINUED 

rang up for the second half of the year 1969 the 
best performance record of almost any money 
manager in the U.S. Two: the mutual fund Mates 
runs, called the Mates Investment Fund, got pub- 
licity which ensured that the fund, which might 
have collapsed, thrived. 


He is not suffering today. Mates, who is bald, 
and has an excitable face—a combustible face 
—and is an escaped teacher of English and an es- 
caped securities analyst, is an escapee from ev- 
erything he can’t run—Mates bounces lightly on 
the swivel chair in his office and keeps an eye on 
the TV screen which magnifies the ticker, and 
studies the prospectus for a new land-develop- 
ment outfit and chats on the phone with a caller 
who has a stock to sell him—every caller has a 
stock to sell him—and keeps up a conversation 
with a florid, heavy Irishman in the office who is 
an acquaintance from Brooklyn, where Mates 
grew up. The Irishman is the owner of Mod Re- 
gal Outerwear and wants to merge into Regal an 
educational aids company in which Mates has in- 
vested. The educational aids company is owned 
by a Jew. 

‘But the most natural move in the world,” 
Mates agrees. ‘‘The old ethnic play.” 

‘*No, I was talking to someone else, Murray,” 
he says into the phone. 

He jabs a button on the telephone console and 
takes another call. His secretary comes in to say 
there are seven callers on the line. “‘It’s beauti- 
ful,”’ he tells the phone. ‘‘The stock will double 
in two years. We buy stocks which double in one 
year.”’ He jabs a button. ‘‘Just figure out my find- 
er’s fee,”’ he says to the Irishman, but talking to- 
ward the phone. ‘‘No, not you, Myron,” he tells 
a new caller. ‘‘I said, not you.” 

He shrugs. The message isn’t getting over. 
From the phone, there is the shrill, metallic bleat 
of Myron demanding to know how fat a fee. 

The secretary approaches to say there are 12 
callers. “‘Myron, not you!” Mates tries again. 

‘“Myron,” Mates says, defeated, ‘‘you send me 
what you think is fair.”” He pokes a button. 


Mates is a happy man—tt is one reason he was dis- 
liked, and reason enough. He has a wife, Bar- 
bara, who is an assistant professor of psychology 
at Barnard and who discusses with him, before 
committing them to paper, ideas to be embodied 
in her forthcoming contributions to the learned 
journals, e.g., her recent “‘Effect of Reference 
Marks and Luminance on Discrimination of 
Movement.” He has a 4-year-old daughter, Val- 
erie, who, like the rest of the family, prefers read- 
ing to television—she started reading before turn- 
ing 2—and is envied by her parents for the time 
she has free to pursue intellectual interests. In 
1967 Mates moved from Brooklyn to the Dako- 
ta, a baroque pile on Manhattan’s Central Park 
West which is New York’s most chic address for 
Broadway types. Mates acknowledges his address 
with embarrassment. He drives a Rolls. That, too, 


he acknowledges with embarrassment. ‘‘Well, we 
happen to come on this very good buy,” he 
says. 

As tends to be the case with happy men, Mates 
is activated by the will to believe. Activated by 
the will to believe, he ran the value of an inves- 
tor’s share in his fund up from $5.00 to $6.15 dur- 
ing the six months after he founded the fund in 
July 1967, a most creditable record, and then to 
$10.48, in 1968, a truly extraordinary record. Ac- 
tivated by the will to believe, he ran the value of 
a share back down again to an adjusted price of 
$5.89 as of May 12, 1970—a fairly extraordinary 
record itself, though nothing compared to some 
catastrophes accomplished by rival fund manag- 
ers during the period. 


The will to believe is seldom exercised in silence 
on Wall Street, as the SEC would prefer. To his 
next caller Mates listens and says then, ‘“‘I like 
the stock, it’s beautiful, but who else is going to 
like the stock? But, listen!’ he says then, burles- 
quing the Jewish mother joke, the joke about the 
mother, who has found the girl for her son—“‘‘lis- 
ten, have J got a stock for you!” 

And off he is into a lecture about Honest Beef. 

Honest Beef, which is not the company’s real 
name (nor, with one exception, are any stocks 
identified by their real names here), is Mates’s lat- 
est buy. He bought 70,000 shares of it yesterday, 
for $560,000. Because it is his latest buy it is the 
one for which he has enthusiasm. His enthusi- 
asm will not, in a market where what Mates is ru- 
mored to be buying, or just might possibly be 
buying—where even the rumor that somebody 
else may believe that Mates is buying a particular 
stock and could therefore decide to plunge himself 
—his enthusiasm will not hurt the price of the 
stock any; nor will it damage the price of a share 
of the fund. 

Honest Beef, he says, will bring in earnings of 
$1.20. All right? And a stock selling at $8.00? All 
right? But then this Adams, its president, he has 
an option to take over Endless Sausage, out in 
Minneapolis. He’ll be paying for Endless out of 
its own retained earnings. How else! And End- 
less is good for another $1.60. And that brings 
earnings for fiscal 1971 to $2.80, and ... Irving! 
A forty-dollar stock for eight dollars! 

While Mates is talking of Honest Beef, rock- 
ing and bouncing in his chair, an employe enters 
the office. He jams a note on Mates’s desk and 
turns and leaves. He leaves fast. The sky is 
falling. 

The note informs Mates that a friend has called 
and left word that next week Ralph Nader will 
call a press conference to blast the FDA. The 
FDA is permitting Honest Beef to gum up its 
product with chemicals. The chemicals cause 
cancer. 

Mates hangs up the phone. Moodily he stares 
at the screen. 

“‘Foursquare’s at 18,” he says stoically. 

Foursquare, which makes shoes, was his most 


recent buy till Honest Beef, which now, with word 
out that Nader is after it, isn’t worth a dime. Four- 
square is up two points for the day. 

Mates is something rather new in the fund in- 
dustry. He and his imitators are growing fast and 
there are indications they may come to dominate 
it. The government does not like that develop- 
ment a whole lot, perhaps for good reason. Per- 
formance is one thing, how it is achieved is an- 
other. What the SEC has against some managers 
of new funds is certain techniques they are said 
to employ. 

The techniques are not new, but similar devices, 
as the SEC sees them, used to be the exclusive 
property of brokerage house partners running 
their own money, not clients’ money. It is not un- 
common for partners of brokerage houses which 
publish market letters to buy into a stock they 
are about to tout. It is not uncommon for them 
to unload their own shares as soon as their rec- 
ommendations take hold and the stock’s price 
rises. One respected advisory service notifies sub- 
scribers of its favorite stock for the coming 
month. For very special subscribers it does this 
by telegram, for a stiff price. It is prudent to at- 
tend to such a telegram, should you get one (you 
won’t), because thousands of people will be buy- 
ing shortly after you have bought. A most re- 
spected business magazine publishes columns of 
stock tips. These columns, which can whoosh a 
stock into orbit, used to be available to a hand- 
ful of especially favored subscribers before the 
magazine itself got distributed. 

Note now the work of Mates, who, being of 
the fund industry, is running the public’s money, 
not his own. That talk about Honest Beef. Pos- 
sibly Fred was speaking to a salesman from an in- 
stitutional brokerage house, a man who sells 
stocks to funds. If so, the telephone chat may 
cause the salesman to push Honest Beef hard (af- 
ter first buying for his own account). The chat 
could have a salutary effect on the price of Hon- 
est Beef. 


It is only recently that funds became something 
for the SEC to get excited about. Seven years ago 
it sponsored a study in which the major criticism 
of mutual funds was that they seldom performed 
better than stocks chosen at random. This was 
not surprising. Funds did seem to pick stocks at 
random. Having picked them, they stayed with 
them. They stayed with them through thick, when 
there was thick. They stayed with them through 
thin. Always there was thin. 

The new generation of funds—or those among 
them, like the Mates Fund, that the SEC is 
concerned about now—buy stocks no one has 
heard of, partly because no one has heard of 
them, and stick with them till everyone has 
heard of them, which may not take long once 
word is out that hot funds own them. In a good 
year one of the new funds may more than dou- 
ble an investor’s money. Enterprise, the first 
of the funds specializing in unknown stocks, 
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did that in 1967. Or it may come within shouting dis- 
tance of that goal, as the Mates Fund did in 1968, 
when it ran its investors’ money up 71%. In a bad 
year like 1969, people shy away from unknown 
stocks, and such a fund is likely to lose 20% or 30% 
of its investors’ money. Fred’s fund was down 21.8% 
for 1969. Enterprise was down 26%. Other funds 
specializing in the unknowns were off as much as 
52% during 1969. 


One of the techniques employed by some new funds 
to turn a fast buck, and criticized by the SEC, is to 
snap up hot new issues. Individual investors have dif- 
ficulty getting shares of promising new companies 
from brokerage houses at the initial offering price; 
the supply is limited. Funds have no such problem, 
mainly because of the size of the commissions they 
can put the brokerage houses in the way of earning 
on other transactions. Really hot new issues, even 
in the current bear market, can be sold only days 
after purchase for substantial profits. Or there’s the 
parking technique—not highly regarded by the SEC, 
either. Bloomfield Smelter, out to acquire Old Co- 
lonial Softgoods, lets a fund know of its intentions. 
Bloomfield cannot buy shares of Old Colonial with- 
out tipping off the market to its plans and running 
the price up. The fund can. It buys into Old Co- 
lonial heavily and tenders its shares—which are 
“‘parked”—to Bloomfield at a price just a bit above 
what it paid for them. The price has been agreed 
upon in advance. 

Still another technique is the one which first got 
Mates into trouble. This is the acquisition of stock 


by car 
Coy Ur amet a-t-Tan mm ate) ier: hia 


ROMANIA is easy to reach, because : ¢ you get your tourist visa free of 
charge, directly at border points e for U.S. $ 1 you get 18 lei and a 
29 % price cut for handicrafts, drinks, food products and others in special 


at a discount. The cut-rate goods have not yet been 
registered with the SEC and cannot be sold to the 
public. They can, however, be marked up on the 
books to the price they would be worth if they were 
registered. The markup accomplishes gala things for 
a fund’s performance record, just as do the acqui- 
sition of hot new issues and parking. All these tech- 
niques work their wonders instantly and without ef- 
fort, and without any genuine performance of the 
traditional kind on the part of portfolio managers. 

Mates’s problems began in December 1968, when 
the SEC suspended trading in a miniconglomerate 
called Omega Equities (its real name), which had 
sold unregistered shares to the Mates Fund at an al- 
luring discount. The price of Omega rose; it is what 
happens to shares in which hot funds are known to 
have a position. It rose nicely, too. One day Omega 
was at $3.50. That’s where Mates bought it. Soon 
after it was at $34. Allegedly the company had let it 
be bruited about that it was in the process of ac- 
quiring control of 20th Century-Fox—a most re- 
markable fantasy for a tiny outfit losing money. 

With the SEC’s permission, Mates,suspended re- 
demptions of his fund’s shares. He had to. Omega 
represented a heavy chunk of the Mates Fund’s hold- 
ings and, with its shares no longer trading, no one 
knew what, if anything, Omega was worth—and 
no one knew what, if anything, a share of the Mates 
Fund was worth. 

The suspension of redemptions of shares in the 
fund was, as a money manager says, “‘the worst 
black eye the fund industry ever got.’ Nothing quite 
like it had ever happened before. 
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Fiat is a colorful and diversified company. 
[ts automobiles are red, yellow, green, blue, and other colors. 
Similarly Fiat trucks are available in wide range of colors. 
The agricultural tractors are all orange. The construction vehicles are yellow. 
The aircraft are silver-colored. The trains are green, red, yellow, brown or as ordered. 


Fiat stands out everywhere. 124 Special The medium-sized car, roomy, stylish, 
(photo) speedy, comfortable. For the city and country 
(1438 cu. cm., more than 150 kph). 
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People decided Fred 
had to be awfully smart’ 
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Funds sell shares with the promise that they can 
be redeemed fast, that they are as liquid as money 
in a savings account. The Mates Mess, as the crisis 
came to be called, indicated that the promise might 
be empty, that an investor’s money could be lost to 
him—all of it—or at least stuck in some limbo where 
it might as well be lost. Hence Fred Mates’s un- 
popularity. 

Mates’s troubles didn’t end just there, however. 
It was not till July 1969 that the fund began re- 
deeming shares, and by that time the SEC had begun 
to poke around in his books and to lodge a num- 
ber of complaints. Eventually he was accused of em- 
ploying inside information, which is illegal. He was 
accused of manipulating the price of a stock, which 
is illegal. He was accused of misstatements to cli- 
ents, which is plenty illegal. He was accused of mis- 
representing the fund’s performance by marking up 
the value of unregistered shares. Mates accepted 
the penalties—the important ones amounted to 
whopping losses in his personal income—but did 
not admit to any of the charges. 


The warning the SEC issued to the fund industry 
through Mates had a most elevating effect on the 
character of certain young funds. There are fund 
managers who want you to believe it. The warning 
did have its effect on Mates. 

The suspension of redemptions in December 1968 
prevented a run on the fund at a time of crisis. It 
gave Mates six full months to convert his holdings 
into cash so that he could redeem his shares when 
the run took place. Mates needed the time. Getting 
into cash is not easy for a fund holding obscure and 
thinly traded stocks some of which are not even reg- 
gistered for public sale. 

That was one effect. Another was that by being 
forced to get into cash when he did, Mates happened 
to be selling just before a massive decline in the mar- 
ket got under way. It was a most happy time to be 
selling. He was selling at prices above those he could 
have got later. 

Still another effect was that after a run on the 
fund less fearsome than most observers had fore- 
seen, Mates began buying again, in August, with 
more cash on hand to spend than fund managers 
had who hadn’t incurred the wrath of the SEC. It 
was a most happy time to be buying. He was buying 
into a substantial market rally. Largely thanks to 
that earlier time when the SEC had forced Mates to 
the wall, for the last five months of 1969 the Mates 
Fund had the sixth best record of the 380 U.S. mu- 
tual funds for which data are available. 

In other ways, too, the SEC accidentally befriend- 
ed Mates. The publicity given his problems with the 
government ‘“‘just helped us tremendously,” a Mates 
associate says enthusiastically. ‘People read about 
Fred in the papers and decided he had to be awfully 
smart.” Shortly after the fund was on its feet again, 
half a million dollars a day was landing on Mates’s 
desk for investment. 


The SEC, undaunted—or only a little daunted—is 
preparing to make red flags of other fund manag- 
ers. Right now it is making trouble, as an object les- 
son for the industry, for Enterprise Fund, which has 
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An ordinary Monday 


in the life 


of an ordinary airline. 


0000 h SR 281 Nairobi- Zurich 
0035 h SR 115 New York-Geneva 
0050 h SR 303 Beirut-Athens 
0205 h SR 336 Zurich-Tel Aviv 
0325 h SR 303 Athens- Geneva 
0510 h SR 202 Dakar- 
Rio de Janeiro 
0550 h SR 303 Geneva- Zurich 
0625 h SR 420 Geneva- Zurich 
0635 h SR 600 Basel - Zurich 
0710 h SR 920 Zurich-Geneva 
0720 h SR 950 Basel - Geneva 
0725 h SR 331 Tel Aviv- Zurich 
0730 h SR 720 Geneva- Paris 
0740 h SR 420 Zurich-Copenhagen 
0740 h SR 740 Zurich - Basel 
0745 h SR 470 Zurich- Prague 
0745 h SR 800 Zurich- London 
0750 h SR 430 Zurich- Vienna 
0750 h SR 600 Zurich-Rome 
0755 h SR 510 Zurich - Dusseldorf 
0755 h SR 790 Zurich- Amsterdam 
0800 h SR 922 Zurich-Geneva 
0805 h SR 111 Geneva- Zurich 
0805 h SR 530 Zurich- Frankfurt 
0810 h SR 411 Helsinki-Stockholm 
0810 h SR 550 Zurich- Munich 
0815 h SR 304 Bangkok - 
Hong Kong 
0815 h SR 500 Zurich- Hamburg 
0815 h SR 657 Madrid - Geneva 
0815 h SR 770 Zurich - Brussels 
0820 h SR 640 Geneva- Milan 
0825 h SR 570 Zurich -Stuttgart 
0830 h SR 951 Geneva- Base] 
0835 h SR 411 Stockholm- Zurich 
0835 h SR 740 Basel- Paris 
0840 h SR 323 Istanbul- Zurich 
0850 h SR 821 London - Base! 
0850 h SR 841 Manchester - 
Rotterdam 
0900 h SR 721 Paris-Geneva 
0905 h SR 810 Geneva- London 
0915 h SR 202 Rio de Janeiro - 
Sao Paulo 
0915 h SR 235 Casablanca - Malaga 
0915 h SR 469 Budapest - Zurich 
0935 h SR 511 Dusseldorf- Zurich 
0940 h SR 431 Vienna- Zurich 
0940 h SR 551 Munich- Zurich 











(T) 


0945 h SR 420 Copenhagen - Osio 
0945 h SR 471 Prague- Zurich 
1000 h SR 501 Hamburg- Zurich 
1000 h SR 571 Stuttgart- Zurich 
1010 h SR 701 Paris- Zurich 
1010 h SR 771 Brussels- Zurich 
1010 h SR 801 London- Zurich 
1015 h SR 791 Amsterdam- Zurich 
1015 h SR 841 Rotterdam - Zurich 
1015 h SR 960 Zurich - Basel 
1020 h SR 983 Berne- Zurich 
1025 h SR 531 Frankfurt- Zurich 
1030 h SR 722 Geneva- Paris 
1040 h SR 130 Zurich-Geneva 
1040 h SR 611 Rome-Geneva 
1050 h SR 202 Sado Paulo- 
Buenos Aires 
1050 h SR 621 Milan- Zurich 
1110 h SR 811 London-Geneva 
1115 h SR 511 Zurich-Geneva 
1125 h SR 421 Oslo-Copenhagen 
1140 h SR 235 Malaga-Geneva 
1140 h SR 450 Zurich- Zagreb 
1145 h SR 432 Zurich- Vienna 
1145 h SR 514 Zurich- Dusseldorf 
1145 h SR 742 Basel- Paris 
1150 h SR 580 Zurich-Cologne 
1150 h SR 690 Zurich- Lisbon 
1155 k SR 622 Zurich- Milan 
1200 h SR 100 Zurich-New York 
1200 h SR 130 Geneva - Lisbon 
1200 kh SR 350 Zurich- Athens 
1200 h SR 375 Teheran- Athens 
1260 k SR 723 Paris-Geneva 
1205 h SR 160 Zurich - Montreal 
1210 h SR 554 Zurich- Munich 
1220 h SR 604 Zurich-Rome 


1225 h SR 402 Geneva -Copenhagen 


1225 b SR 534 Zurich- Frankfurt 
1225 kh SR 953 Geneva - Basel 
1230 h SR 574 Zurich-Stuttgart 
1230 h SR 982 Zurich - Berne 
1235 h SR 660 Zurich - Barcelona 
1235 h SR 804 Zurich- London 
1245 h SR 370 Zurich - Istanbul 
1245 h SR 670 Zurich- Palma 
1250 h SR 650 Zurich-Madrid 





* Please ask for a Swissair schedule 


1255 h SR 421 Copenhagen - Zurich 
1300 h SR 338 Zurich-Geneva 
1305 h SR 202 Buenos Aires- © 
Santiago 
1315 h SR 102 Zurich- New York 
1320 h SR 515 Dusseldorf- Zurich 
1320 h SR 581 Cologne- Zurich 
1325 h SR 433 Vienna- Zurich 
1325 h SR 450 Zagreb- Belgrade 
1330 h SR 115 Geneva- Zurich 
1330 h SR 304 Hong Kong-Tokyo 
1330 h SR 555 Munich- Zurich 
1330 h SR 724 Geneva- Paris 
1335 h SR 575 Stuttgart - Zurich 
1335 h SR 718 Berne- Paris 
1340 h SR 346 Geneva- Athens 
1345 h SR 516 Zurich - Dusseldorf 
1345 h SR 535 Frankfurt- Zurich 
1345 h SR 719 Paris- Berne 
1345 h SR 967 Basel- Zurich 
1410 h SR 623 Milan- Zurich 
1410 h SR 774 Geneva - Brussels 
1415 h SR 338 Geneva-Tel Aviv 
1420 h SR 235 Geneva- Zurich 
1420 h SR 492 Geneva- Zurich 
1430 h SR 792 Zurich- Amsterdam 
1450 h SR 806 Zurich-London 
1500 h SR 693 Lisbon-Geneva 
1500 h SR 725 Paris-Geneva 
1505 h SR 130 Lisbon- New York 
1505 h SR 375 Athens- Geneva 
1505 h SR 706 Zurich- Paris 
1510 h SR 451 Belgrade- Zagreb 
1510 h SR 624 Zurich- Milan 
1520 h SR 403 Copenhagen - Geneva 
1520 h SR 523 Dusseldorf: 
Frankfurt 
1520 h SR 671 Palma- Zurich 
1520 h SR 750 Zurich - Nice 
1520 h SR 813 London-Geneva 
1525 h SR 433 Zurich- Basel 
1525 h SR 605 Rome- Zurich 
1535 h SR 466 Zurich - Budapest 
1535 h SR 743 Paris- Basel 
1540 h SR 492 Zurich- Warsaw 
1540 h SR 984 Zurich- Berne 
1550 h SR 651 Madrid - Zurich 
1550 h SR 775 Brussels- Geneva 


To be continued.* 


at your IATA travel agency or at one of the more than 200 Swissair 
offices and agencies all over the world. 
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achieved truly wondrous things with discount stock. 
Red flags are badly needed in the fund industry, as 
in railroading. The SEC, by any measure, is the hard- 
est working of the federal regulatory agencies, and 
probably the one most determinedly eager to pro- 
mote the public good. The attorneys who worked 
on the Mates Mess and the ones troubling Enter- 
prise are men with missions. They turn down offers 
to quadruple their salaries by moving to Wall Street 
to advise certain fund managements and brokerage 
houses how to circumvent the letter of the law. The 
problem with regulating public funds, however, as 
one SEC lawyer says, is the problem with regulat- 
ing public greed, which is a natural force, like a 
monsoon. 

As for Mates, well—as another SEC lawyer says 
—NMates may just be one of those people for whom 
things work out. Always work out. Consider that di- 
sastrous new buy, Honest Beef, which Ralph Nader 
was about to roast to a turn. 

We catch up with Mates sitting in his swivel chair 
—morose, not bouncing—and watching Foursquare 
go soaring as figures trip by on the magnified tape. 
‘Foursquare at 20,”’ he says gloomily. ‘Foursquare 
at 20 and a quarter,” he says gloomily. ‘‘Foursquare 
at 20 and three eighths,”’ he says gloomily. 

His heart is with his most recent acquisition. The 
good news about Foursquare is of no interest. 

Mates rouses himself and turns to the Irishman. 
The Irishman is seated reading Mates’s files on the 
educational aids company. 

“You want to buy 70,000 shares of a company 
cheap?”’ Mates says. 

“‘What’s it do?” 

“It gives you cancer.” 

‘*Yeah?” The Irishman is interested. 

But now the young messenger enters. Naturally 
he enters. 

He has another note. Naturally he has another 
note. 

Fred studies the note. ‘‘No deal,”’ he says to the 
man from Mod Regal Outerwear. 

The story about Ralph Nader and the press con- 
ference and the FDA and chemicals and cancer was 
a phony. Somebody was trying to run the price down 
before buying. 

Fred Mates, who has been accepting no calls, now 
bounces and rocks lightly on his swivel chair. He sig- 
nals his secretary. There are a few dozen people on 
the line, waiting. ‘“No, Jimmy,”’ he says to a caller. 
“But listen, have I got a stock for you!” 





Valerie Mates, 4, finds the stock market damnably dull 
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The Man from 
‘The Boys in the Band’ 


The most outrageously effeminate 
character in The Boys in the Band, 
a frank new film about homosexuals, 
is a happily married man named Cliff 
Gorman. When Boys was an off- 
Broadway hit, Gorman minced limp- 
wristed through hundreds of perfor- 
mances lisping lines like “I'll be your 
topless cocktail waitress’ so con- 
vincingly that he won an Obie—and 
no one could believe that he actu- 
ally prefers smoking cigars to smell- 
ing roses. Gorman took the part say- 
ing, “I've seen a million of those 
guys, | can do it.” But as the play 
ran on, it became a problem. “On- 
stage,” he says, “I had to go pretty 
far from myself and stick to the pan- 
sy world. Soon | realized that peo- 
ple think of you as the part you're 
playing, and it was something I'd 
have to live down. It was like hav- 
ing eunuch written on your tunic, 
when you just took the wrong 


cloak.”” Though triumphant onstage, 
when a magazine did a story about 
the film it took an hour to persuade 
him to pose without his wife. 


Cliff Gorman, above, thinks that his role 
as Emory (left), though difficult, may 
be the best that he will ever have. 
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Keeping fit (left), Gorman jabs a punching bag, 
watched by the well-known trainer Cus D'Amato. 
He sings his own song, Whistling Wind (above), 
with a band he discovered in a Brooklyn bar. 





Time for boxing, 
loafing and 
country music 


Cliff Gorman is no longer a boy in 
the band. It is ironic, considering 
the role that made him a “hot” ac- 
tor, that the parts he is now being of- 
fered are what he calls “tough-guy”’ 
—among them a junkie and a killer. 
He is also interested in the possi- 
bilities of playing El Cordobés in Or 
I'll Dress You in Mourning and Port- 
noy in Portnoy’s Complaint. 
Gorman, now 33, got what he con- 
siders his first good break with a 
small part in Hogan's Goat, five 
years ago. Now that he can afford 
to look around and choose roles 
carefully, he is taking boxing les- 
sons, spending time at home and in- 
dulging his love for country music, 
which he sometimes composes him- 
self. Only half kidding, he confides 
one of his dreams: ‘‘To be standing 
on top of a horseshoe-shaped bar 
in west Texas, wearing a white cow- 
boy suit, singing cowboy songs. 
| mean, that’s show business!” 


Gorman and wife Gayle, a former mod- 
el, nibble antipasto in their West Side 
apartment. His Obie award for The Boys 
in the Band is framed, upper right. 








See) ee 
oN ee Seagram’s 100 Pipers Scotch. 
— . Taste that matches legend. 


100 Pipers Scotch Whisky. Bottled in Scotland. 
Created with the skill that has made Seagram the world’s largest distilier. 








200-WATT 3 FET’s-4 IC’s-SOLID STATE AM/FM STEREO RECEIVER TK-140X 


ight ir to the instru- 
ts gives you. all ‘the 


4-TRACK 3-SPEED, 3-HEAD STEREO TAPE DECK TT-10 


the sound approach to quality 


TRIO-KENWOOD ELECTRONICS, S.A. 
160 AVE BRUGMANN, 1060 BRUXELLES BELGIUM / RHEINSTR. 17, 6000 FRANKFURT /MAIN. W. GERMANY KENWOOD 
SALES REP. FOR AUDIO CLUBS OUTSIDE GERMANY, NAVY EXCHANGES, US NAVY SHIPS STORES AFLOAT AND APO/FPO ORDERS: 


SCANDINAVIAN PRODUCTS, BOX 27, 6830 CHIASSO 3, SWITZERLAND TRIO ELECTRONICS, INC. 





Industrial complex 


This simple plant is a spectacular water pump, 
asophisticated chemical producing unit, a high- 
powered sugar manufacturer. While the world 
makes some 350 million tons of steel a year, 
plants produce an estimated 150,000 million 
tons of sugar by a process that no one has ever 
been able to reproduce in a test tube. 

Explore these and other wonderful mech- 
anisms of nature in the popular LIFE NATURE 
LIBRARY. 23 Volumes illustrated with scores of 
pictures in full colour reveal the beauty, detail, 
excitement and surprise of nature. Noted nat- 
uralists and scientists have written texts ex- 
plaining the principles of nature, revealing its 
quirks, detailing the relationships of land, wild- 
life and man. 




















The series includes: 


THE PLANTS EVOLUTION 
THE BIRDS THE DESERT 

THE MAMMALS. THE MOUNTAINS TIME 
THE PRIMATES THE SEA SB LIFE 


and others, at your bookseller BOOKS 
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The 
tranquiliser. 


Going to the Osaka Fair ? 

After all that noise and all those people, 
you'll be twanging like an E-string! 

Stopover in Bombay on your way back 
— and let the peace and love of India filter 
gently into your system. 

You may even feel sufficiently relaxed 
to add a Popover. 

Popover to Agra and see the Taj Mahal. 
Popover to Puri, where the Jagannath rolls 
through the street at festival time. Popover 


to Konarak, where the Temple of the Sun 
is a Wonder of -the World. Popover to 
Udaipur and lounge in the fabulous palace 
in the centre of Lake Pichola. (That’s the 
one in our picture). 

Or you may prefer to spend the whole 
time lying on one of our beautiful beaches. 
Moving only when absolutely necessary. 
To get your back and front an even brown. 


That’s what we call a Flopover! 


AIR-INDIA WITH LOVE & 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH BOAC AND QANTAS 
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‘Meine Kunden kaufen nur 
mageres Lamm. Deshalb nehme 


ich Lamm aus Neuseeland.’ 


‘Per i mei buongustai 
mi fido solo dellagnello 
della Nuova Zelanda’ 


Angelo Pozzi, proprietor of Milan’s 
renowned Savini restaurant recommends 
New Zealand Lamb because he knows it’s 
consistently tender. 

For special occasions Signor Pozzi 
dons his master chef’s outfit and presents 
favoured clients with his delectable 
Cutlets ‘Savini style’. 

New Zealand Lamb cutlets with a 
stuffing of veal, pork and lamb, covered 


with fresh bread-crumbs and fried in butter. 


Served with a piquant tomato sauce. 


‘agneau de Nouvelle Zélande 

est bien plus que tendre. 
Cest la viande de qualité 

la plus économique que lon 
puisse trouver en Suisse. 





} Compliments from the chef. 


Hans Schrebel, head chef at Frankfurt’s 
famous Briickenkeller, is a regular user of 
New Zealand Lamb. 

Frankfurt is one of the meat centres of 
Germany. But New Zealand Lamb always 
wins with Herr Schrebel on its leanness and 
excellent taste. 

His popular speciality is Gigot of Lamb 
a la jardinitre. Leg of New Zealand Lamb 
covered in a delightful sauce of meat 
juice, onions, celery, carrots, tomatoes and 
tomato paste. 






Gerber Voide is Master Chef at Geneva’s 
Mévenpick, one of Switzerland’s leading 
group of restaurants. He’s recently 
discovered New Zealand Lamb. 

And he’s delighted with it. Not just 
because it’s consistently tender but it’s 
consistently good value as well. 

His Couronne d’Agneau is a master- 
piece of New Zealand Lamb cutlets, 
surrounding an exotic thick wine based sauce 
with three kinds of mushrooms (including 
Chanterelles) onions, bacon and veal. 


Like these three Master Chefs, selected from 
Europ e’s most renowned restaurants, you too can cook 
yourself a reputation with New Zealand Lamb 


For free recipe leaflet and any other information write 
to the New Zealand Lamb Information Bureau, Dept. L6, 


t 


Williams House, Eastbourne Terrace, London W2. 














“One picture is worth a thousand words 








More than a camera 
(Wikon) 


NIPPON KOGAKU K.K.: Nihonbashi Nishikawa Blidg., Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 103, Japan / NIKON EUROPE N.V.: Entrepotgebouw, Schipho!-Centrum, Amsterdam, The Netherlands / NIKON AG: Kirchenweg 5, 8008 Zurich, Switzerland 
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outh Africa is famous 
for its birds. 


The big Boeing 707s of South African Airways. 
Rising from airports across the world. 
Speeding west from Australia. South from Europe. Down from 
America to Rio de Janeiro and east on the new Atlantic route. 
Heading back to South African sunsets, 
towering skyscrapers and warm waves lapping the shore. 
To big business in Johannesburg. 
And bigger game in Kruger National Park. 
Join the migration from New York, 
Sydney, London or any of the major cities in Europe. 
Take the bird with a Springbok on its tail. 
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The French Lieutenant’s 
oman’s Man NOVELIST JOHN FOWLES 








e : 


Author John 


by RICHARD B. STOLLEY 


ce pants are baggy and stained, with the fly 
at careless half-mast, and his sweater is as lumpy 
as a laundry bag. He works the local docks, may- 
be? Or drives a truck? Then study John Fowles’s 
head, that receptacle, as it happens, of one of the 
most original writing talents at work today. It is 
vaguely Olympian, big and powerful and thickly 
whiskered from ear to ear. Out of it sprang first, 
in 1963, the bizarre novel of a young maniac who 
progressed from trapping butterflies to human be- 
ings. It was called The Collector, and you never 


Fowles stands contemplatively in the Dorset sun above Lyme Regis harbor. Behind him is the 


felt quite comfortable around lepidopterists 
again. 

Next was a long and full-panoplied novel, The 
Magus, about an English schoolmaster who falls, 
or jumps, into the clutches of a grotesque Greek 
sorcerer on an Aegean island. As a book it is ex- 
asperating and occasionally incomprehensible. 
But the sheer, mind-rocking richness of the prose 
makes reading it almost a psychedelic experience 
—and it was written, mind you, long enough ago 
that to Fowles a “‘trip’’ meant taking the train 
to London. 

Now there is The French Lieutenant’s Woman, 


curving quay where his lonely heroine first appears 


a third exercise in John Fowles’s luxuriant lit- 
erary imagination. Vastly different from the two 
earlier novels, and far more successful critically 
and commercially—it has led U.S. best-seller lists 
for 15 weeks—it is nonetheless another pretty odd 
book. Its 19th Century love story is mundane, its 
style deliberately Victorian. The plot turns on a 
disastrously undelivered letter and so many oth- 
er improbable events that English department fac- 
ulties will be picking it to pieces for years. Al- 
though a wildly romantic book, it contains no 
more than 75 words of cautiously explicit sex out 
of 210,000, a literary record nowadays. It appears 
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‘Doing fiction well is like eating or making love’ 


CONTINUED 

to end with Chapter 44, actually does so 17 chap- 
ters later, but with two possible denouements, be- 
tween which the reader himself is invited to 
choose. 

An odd book indeed—and simply unputdown- 
able. No other phrase does it justice. ‘‘I started 
to read The French Lieutenant’s Woman... .”’ be- 
gins a by-now-familiar explanation, and there fol- 
lows a recital of housework undone, children ne- 
glected, sleep forsaken and family ignored until 
that tantalizingly ambivalent page 467 is reached. 


All three of Fowles’s novels have been more 
warmly received in this country than in his na- 
tive Great Britain. It is his view that the London 
literary establishment—certain reviewers, writers 
and publishers whom he describes as ‘‘insular 
and incestuous”—has never quite forgiven him 
for that. 

‘In many ways,” he says, “‘I have been put in 
exile in this country. I feel myself as having gone 
abroad, although I continue to live in England.” 

Ifso, itis an exile which Fowles himself has con- 
sciously encouraged, for the simple reason that it 
best serves his creativity. He has removed him- 
self to a distant southwest corner of England, the 


county of Dorset. He first visited it as a young’ 


evacuee from wartime London and fell extrav- 
agantly in love with its modest landscapes. He 
and his wife, Elizabeth, live in the village of Lyme 
Regis, which is the setting for The French Lieu- 
tenant’s Woman. Their house dates to the 18th 
Century and overlooks the English Channel. 
Lyme is an ancient and ferociously conservative 
town whose clannish Tories ignore Fowles, to his 
relief. He can walk Broad Street or dine in the 
nearby Ye Olde Mason’s Arms without being rec- 
ognized or fussed over. Once in a while he trav- 
els to London to see the latest films or to shop, 
but never approaches the literary cocktail circuit. 
By choice, Fowles at 44 leads a life of utter pri- 
vacy and solitude, residing within and enjoying 
the company of his own abundant imagination. 


By their teens, most writers have realized that 
they must write. Not until he was 22, and at Ox- 
ford reading French, did Fowles belatedly stum- 
ble onto the same conclusion. It was anguish. ‘‘I 
was in a pathological state,” he recalls. ‘‘I could 
not understand why I had to keep on doing this 
thing which even I could see I didn’t do well.” 

After Oxford he drifted for 10 years in and out 
of minor schools on the Continent, teaching Eng- 
lish not very conscientiously and writing in his 
ample free time. He went through a long period 
of slavishly imitating others—Gide, Flaubert 
(‘‘to me, still the perfect novelist’), Lawrence, 
Defoe (‘‘an incredible narrative drive’’), even 
Hemingway (‘‘you can dislike all sorts of atti- 
tudes and wrong stresses, but my God, the punch 
from one page to another’’). 

Quality aside, the output was staggering—first 
drafts of a dozen novels which he would not try 
to publish because they did not satisfy him. But 
with each deplorable manuscript, he refined the 
techniques by which his creative tumult would 
one day be transformed into worthwhile words 
on paper. 


hs Fowles isacheerfully undisciplined writ- 
er who still believes in waiting for the proper 
mood (he won’t quite call it the Muse) to settle 
upon him. 

‘Doing fiction well,’ he says, ‘‘is like eating 
or making love. If you don’t want to do it with 
your whole self, then there is something wrong 
with doing it. But I cannot tell you how the mood 
comes. If I only knew. It cannot be induced. Al- 
cohol is marvelous at certain points in writing, 
but it doesn’t bring that mood.” 

What does, Fowles suspects, is some strange 
chemistry growing out of the loneliness of his iso- 
lated life at the edge of the sea. That, and ad- 
mitting to himself that he has no excuse for not 
working. “‘I’ve got to have a fairly long stretch 
of time ahead of me,”’ he says. ‘‘It is curious, but 


Stretching out behind Fowles is the main street of Lyme Regis, now a summer 
resort of 3,000 people, many of them retired. It was a busy port in the 1880s. 


: 
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just knowing of a lecture or a business meeting a 
fortnight ahead can upset me, nag at me. I say, 
I’m not going to get into this because I’ll just 
have to drop it. Ridiculous.” 

Once-under way, Fowles all but barricades 
himself in his big book-lined workroom and tunes 
out the world. Elizabeth creeps about the house, 
or better yet, flees it entirely on antique-buying ex- 
peditions around the West Country. He is almost 
paranoically private about work in progress; no- 
body at all is allowed to read it. “‘If I leave work 
on this table,” he says, ‘‘and I happen to be down- 
stairs and hear footsteps above, it worries me.” 

He writes first drafts with surprising speed 
—100,000 words in two or three weeks is phys- 
ically exhausting, but, he finds, ‘‘emotionally and 
imaginatively, rather easy. You have to do itina 
gush, conceive in passion. You bring up the child 
later, by reason and logic.” 

The ““bringing up” is always purposely delayed. 
He puts the manuscript away and forbids him- 
self even to glance at it, sometimes for many 
months. ‘‘The longer you leave it, the fresher you 
see it when you come back.” One result of this 
method is that Fowles keeps three or four books 
going at the same time. Right now, for example, 
he has acompleted thriller in the Raymond Chan- 
dler-Dashiell Hammett genre marinating on the 
shelf, a temporarily abandoned novel awaiting 
further inspiration, and, in the typewriter, a long 
article about the social and political troubles of 
America, a country he has visited three times, 
likes immensely, and has strong opinions about. 

Ultimately, the rewriting is harsh. “‘It’s good 
if you think in the morning, ‘Oh Christ, I don’t 
really want to do it,’ ” he says, ‘“‘because you’re 
going to use the blue pencil more.” 

Writers often are asked, ‘But where do you 
get your ideas?’’ and tend to mumble in reply 
something about the sum total of their experi- 
ence, etc. The French Lieutenant’s Woman was 
conceived in a far more specific, and romantic, 
way. Fowles was in the midst of a novel about Eu- 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


ARGENTINA (1 yr. MSN 3,500; 3 yrs, 7,875), c/o First 
National City Bank, Bartolomé Mitre 502, Buenos Aires. 
AUSTRIA (1 yr, S 130; 3 yrs, 340), c/o Creditanstalt Bank- 
verein, Auslandsabteijung, A-1011 Wien, Postfach 72, Posts- 
checkkonto Nr. 20.772 
BAHAMAS (1 yr, Bah$ 10.00; 3 yrs, 22.50), c/o The Bank of 
Nova Scotia, Nassau 
BAHRAIN (1 yr, BD 2.400; 3 yrs, 6.200) c/o all branches of 
The Arab Bank Ltd. 
BARBADOS (1 yr, BWI $ 20.00; 3 yrs, 45.00), c/o The Bank of 
Nova _ Scotia, Bridgetown 
BELGIUM & LUXEMBOURG (I yr, B.Fr. 250; 3 yrs, 
650), c/o Kredietbank S.A., Grand Place 18, Bruxelles, 1 Compte 
Gredues Postaux 167.96 
BERMUDA (1 yr, 83/3; 3 yrs, 187/4), c/o Magazine Dis- 
tributors, Phoenix Building Hamilton 
BOLIVIA (1 yr, $b120.00; 3 yrs, 270.00), c/o Banco Mercantil, 
a Paz 
BRAZIL (1 yr, NCr$ 45,00; 3 yrs, 101,25), c/o First National 
cily ‘Bank, Avenida Rio Branco 83/85, Caixa Postal 770, Rio de 
janeiro 
BRITISH ISLES, GIBRALTAR & MALTA (1 yr, 50/-, 
3 yrs, 130/-), LIFE International, TIME & LIFE Building, 153/157 
New Bond Street, London W1Y OAA 
OTHER BRITISH TERR. (1 yr, 41/9; 3 yrs, 108/6) LIFE 
International, TIME & LIFE Building, 153/157 New Bond Street, 
London W1Y OAA 
BRITISH WEST INDIES (1 yr BWI$ 20.00; 3 yrs 45.00), 
c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, St. George's, Grenada 
ANAL ZONE (1 yr, US$ 10.00; 3 yrs, 22.50), LIFE Inter- 
national, 541 N. Fairbanks Court, Chicago, Illinois 60611, U.S.A. 
CFA CURRENCY COUNTRIES (1 yr CFA 1400; 3 yrs 
3625), LIFE Internationa], 5 Ottho Heldringstraat, Amsterdam-18, 
Netherlands 
CHILE (1 yr, £°120,00; 3 yrs, 270,00), c/o First National 
ay Bank, Bandera 237, Santiago 
c )LOMBIA (1 yr, Col. $200.00; 3 yrs, 450.00), c/o First 
Nationa! City Bank Carrera 9, No. 14-10 Bogoté 
COSTA RICA (1 yr, ¢ 83.00; 3 yrs, 186.75) c/o Banco Anglo- 
Costarricense Apdo. 2038, San José 
CYPRUS (1 yr, C£ 2.100; 3 yrs, 5.425), c/o The Chartered 
Bank Nicosia 
DENMARK (1 yr, Kr 41.50; ee 108.00), c/o Kébenhavns 
Discontokasse, Sjaellandske Bank /$ Copenhagen 1050 Kongens 
Nytorv 20, Kébenhavn K 
DOMINICAN REP, (1 yr, RD$10,00; 3 yrs, 22,50), c/o 
Royal Bank of Canada, Santo Domingo 
ECUADOR (1 yr, S/ 225.00; 3 yrs, 506.25), c/o La Previsora 
Banco Nacional de Crédito, Casilla 12, Quito 
EL SALVADOR (1 yr, ¢ 25,00; 3 yrs, 56,25), c/o The First 
National City Bank, Aptdo, Posjal 1324, San Salvador 
ETHIOPIA (1 yr, Eth$ 12.50; 3 yrs, 32.50), c/o The Commer- 
cial Bank of Ethiopia, Addis Ababa 
FINLAND (1 yr, Fmk 21.00; 3 yrs, 54.60); c/o Helsingin 
Osakepankki, P. 0. Box 110, Helsinki 300, Helsingfors 
FRANCE (1 yr, FF 27.75; 3 yrs, 72.25), LIFE International, 
Boite Postale 278-08, Paris 8e 
GERMANY (1 yr, DM 18.30; 3 yrs. 47.58), c/o Effectenbank 
Warburg Aktiengesellschaft, 6 Frankfurt a M. 1, Postfach 3649, 
Postscheckkonto Ffm 142144 
GREECE (1 yr, Dr 150, 3 yrs, 390), c/o Nationa] Bank of 
Greece, S.A., 38 Stadiou Street, Athens 132 
GUATEMALA (1 yr, Q 10,00; 3 yrs, 22,50), c/o Bank of 
London & Montreal, P. 0. Box 1106, Guatemala 
GUYANA (1 yr, BWI$ 20.00; 3 yrs, 45.00), c/o Barclay’s Bank, 
D.C.0. Water Street, Georgetown 
HAITI (1 yr, G 50,00; 3 yrs, 112,50), c/o Banque Nationale de la 
République d’Haiti, Port-au-Prince 
HONDURAS (1 yr, L 20,00; 3 yrs, 45,00), c/o Banco Atlantida, 
Tegucigalpa 
ICELAND (1 yr, Kr 440; 3 yrs, 1144), c/o National Bank of 
Iceland, Reykjavik 
IRAN (1 yr, Rls 390; 3 yrs, 1015), c/o Foreign Trade Bank of 
Iran, Avenue Saadi, Teheran 
IRAQ (1 yr, 1D 1.785; 3 yrs, 4.640), c/o Credit Bank of Iraq, 
P. 0. Box 4, Baghdad 
IRELAND (1 yr, 41/9; 3 yrs, 108/6), c/o The Munster & 
seinster Bank, Ltd., Foreign Exchange Dept., Dame Street, 
ublin 


™ ISRAEL (1 yr, IL 17.50; 3 yrs, 45.50), c/o The Mercantile 


Bank of Israel, Ltd., P. O. Box 512, Tel-Aviv 

ITALY (1 yr, Lit 3.125; 3 yrs, 8.125), c/o Banca Commerciale 
Italiana Via del Corso 226 Roma 

JAMAICA (1 yr, Jam$8.33; 3 yrs, 18.74), c/o The Bank of 
Nova Scotia, P. 0. Box 511, Kingston 


JORDAN (1 yr, JD 1.785; 3 yrs, 4.640), c/o The Arab Bank 
Ltd., Amman 
KENYA (1 yr, 36/-; 3 yrs, 93/-), c/o National and Grindlays 
Bank Ltd., P. 0. Box 30081, Nairobi 
KUWAIT (1 yr, KD 1.785; 3 yrs, 4.640), LIFE International, 
5 Ottho Heldringstraat, Amsterdam 18, Netherlands 
LEBANON (1 yr, LL 15.50; 3 yrs, 40.50), c/o Algemene Bank 
Nederland, N.V., P. 0. Box 3012, Beirut : 
LIBERIA (1 yr, US$ 5.00; 3 yrs, 13.00), c/o Bank of Liberia, 
P. 0. Box 131, Monrovia 
LIBYA (1 yr, Lib £ 1.80; 3 yrs, 4.65), c/o Barclay’s Bank D.C.- 
0., P. 0. Box 214, Benghazi 
MALAWI (1 yr, 41/9; 3 yrs, 108/6), c/o Barclay’s Bank D.C.- 
0., P. 0. Box 938, Ginnery Corner, Bjantyre 
AURITIUS (1 yr, Rs 28.00; 3 yrs, Rs 73.00), c/o Barclay’s 
Bank D.C.0., P. 0. Box 165, Port Louis 
MEXICO (1 yr, Mex.$ 125.00; 3 yrs, 281.25), LIFE Interna- 
tional, Paseo de la Reforma 195, Apdo. 5-592, Mexico 5, D.F. 
MOROCCO (1 yr, DH 25.00; 3 yrs, 65.00), c/o Worms & Cie 
Maroc) 81 Rue Colbert Boite Postale 602, Casablanca 
ETHERLANDS (1 yr, f 18.00; 3 yrs, 47.00), LIFE Inter- 
national, 5 Ottho Heldringstraat, Amsterdam 18, Postgiro 669900 
NETH. ANTILLES (1 yr, Naf 19.00; 3 yrs, 42.75), c/o An- 
tilliaanse Bank Unie, N.V., Willemstad, Curacao 
NICARAGUA (1 yr, C$ 75.00; 3 yrs, 168.75), c/o Banco de 
América, Managua ; 
NIGERIA (1 yr, 36/-, 3 yrs, 93/-), c/o Bank of America, 
P. 0. Box 2317, Lagos ‘ 
NORWAY (1 yr, Kr 36.00; 3 yrs, 93.00), c/o Life International, 
Postboks 769, Sentrum, Osjo 1 
OMAN (1 yr, Rs. 27.25; 3 yrs, 70.75) c/o All Branches of The 
Arab Bank, Ltd. : 
PANAMA (1 yr, B 10,00; 3 yrs, 22,50), c/o First National 
City Bank, P. 0. Box 555, Panama i ‘ 
PARAGUAY (1 yr, G 1300; 3 yrs, 2925), c/o First National 
City Bank, Chile Esquina Presidente Franco, Asunci6n . 
PERU (1 yr, S/ 463; 3 yrs, 1042), c/o First National City 
Bank Ave. Nicolas de Piérola 1062 Lima 
PORTUGAL & TERR, (1 yr, Esc 143; 3 yrs, 372), c/o Banco 
Espirito Santo e Commercial de Lisboa, P. 0. Box 2105, Lisbon 
ODESIA (1 yr, $3.60; 3 yrs, 9.30), c/o National and Grind- 
lays Bank, Ltd., P. 6. Box 1778, Bulawayo 
SAUDI ARABIA (1 yr, SR 22.50; 3 yrs, 58.50), c/o The 
Arab Bank, Ltd., Al-Khobar. 
SIERRA LEONE (1 yr, L 4.20; 3 yrs, 10.85), c/o Standard 
Bank of West Africa Ltd. Oxford Street, Freetown 
SOUTH AFRICA & ADJ. TERR. (1 yr, R 3.60; 3 yrs., 
9.30), c/o South African Bank of Athens, Ltd., 103 Fox Street, 
Johannesburg : 
SOUTH YEMEN (1 yr, SA£ 2.100; 3 yrs, 5.425), c/o Nation- 
al and Grindlays Bank, Ltd., P. 0. Box 1181, Steamer Point 
SPAIN (1 yr, Ptas 350; 3 yrs, 910), c/o Banco de Santander, 
Alcala 37, Madrid 5 
SUDAN (1 yr, Sud £ 1.75; 3 yrs, 4.50), c/o El Nilein Bank, 
P. 0. Box 466 Khartoum f 
SURINAM (1 yr, Saf 19.00; 3 yrs, 42.75), c/o De Surinaamsche 
Bank N.V., Paramaribo 
SWEDEN (I yr, Kr 26.00; 3 y s, 67.50), c/o Stockholms En- 
skilda ie Box 1.60.67, Stockholm 16, Postal Check Account 
No. 5.22.4 
SWITZERLAND (1 yr, Sw.Fr. 21.75; 3 yrs, 56.75), c/o First 
National City Bank, P. 0. Box 486, 1211 Geneva 3, Postal Check 
Account 12-1256 - 
TANZANIA (1 yr, 36/-; 3 yrs, 93/-), c/o National Bank of 
Commerce, P. 0. Box 9002, Dar-es-Salaam or P. 0. Box 157, 
Zanzibar 
TRINIDAD (1 yr, TT$ 20.00; 3 yrs, 45.00), c/o The Bank of 
Nova Scotia, Port of Spain 
TRUCIAL STATES (1 yr, QDR 24.00; 3 yrs, 62.00), c/o All 
branches of The Arab Bank, Ltd. ks i 
TUNISIA (1 yr, TD 2.625; 3 yrs, 6.825), c/o Société Tuni- 
sienne de Banque, 1 Av. H. Thameur, Tunis 
TURKEY (1 yr, TL 50.00; 3 yrs, 130.00), c/o Holantse Bank- 
Uni N.V., P. K. 34-Karakéy, Istanbul 3 
UGANDA (1 yr, 36/-; 3 yrs, 93/-), c/o National and Grind- 
lays Bank, Ltd., P. 0. Box 7131, Kampala 
UNITED ARAB REP. (1 yr, Pt 285; 3 yrs, 745), c/o Banque 
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Fowles steadies his wife Elizabeth as they clamber 
up the centuries-old steps of the Lyme Regis quay. 
The precipitous staircase also figures in his novel. 
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ropean attitudes toward nature and conservation, 
cast in the form of what he calls ‘‘a sexual orgy 
set on a Mediterranean coast.’’ The book was be- 
ginning to bore him. 

“My imagination is highly erotic,”’ he says. ‘‘I 
think about almost everything in terms of erotic 
situations. In this novel I wanted to show that 
there is something repulsive in mechanically done 
and described sexual variations. But like any tru- 
ly erotic person, I had come to regard the pub- 
lication of explicit sex with great suspicion. It de- 
stroys the mystery of it, the pleasure. So I was 
stuck. I'd fallen into my own trap, and I couldn’t 
quite see a way through it.” 

Fowles was fretting over this book in late 1966. 
Then one morning before dawn, into his dreams 





came a vision of the Lyme Regis harbor, of which 
his garden commanded a striking view. The im- 
age narrowed, and at the end of the breakwater 
which protects the harbor, standing alone and 
buffeted by the wind, he saw the tragic figure of a 
young woman, “‘her stare . . . aimed like a rifle 
at the farthest horizon.” In that dream was born 
the book—as anyone who opens it will imme- 
diately perceive. 

(‘The most difficult page in any book is al- 
ways the first,” he says. “‘Iam toying around with 
a novel now, and I must have written 50 first 
pages. And I still haven’t got quite the angle and 
the voice I want. It’s not worth going on until 
you’ve got those right. Then the rest follows.’’) 

As with all of his novels, Fowles began The 


_ “The character 


was getting 
bloody-minded’ 


French Lieutenant’s Woman with ‘‘no fixed plan, 
only a vague idea of the way it was going. There 
was the outcast woman, and a respectable man 
would fall in love with her. That was the first 
stage. Then it happened that the respectable man 
was engaged to another girl, and all sorts of things 
came out of that. The future of the story began 
to come clear. It was rather like driving in a 
strange country. I suddenly realized I was begin- 
ning to understand the lie of the land.” 

It was not an easy journey. The first draft was 
150,000 words long and took an unusual six 
months because of the awkwardness of mimick- 
ing Victorian prose. It was largely dialogue and 
narrative, with dots or the phrase ‘‘pick up” in- 
serted to remind himself to develop the action or 
add description later. 

‘*As in everything I write,”’ says Fowles, ‘‘af- 
ter a while the characters got a kind of auton- 
omy and began to dictate what they would say, 
or wouldn’t. I had ludicrous blocks sometimes. 
In some simple situation, I would need a line of di- 
alogue and could not get it. Drove me mad. The 
obvious conscious thing I had in mind didn’t fit, 
and I played around and around. It was very ir- 
ritating but it was a sign that the character was 
getting bloody-minded. He was alive and fight- 
ing me, and that was good, for it probably meant 
the whole scene was wrong, that he never should 
have been put in that situation that way.” 


The manuscript was allowed to sit on the shelf 
only three months, so anxious was Fowles to fin- 
ish. In the revise, he added 60,000 words—an ex- 
ception; he normally cuts—nearly all of,it his- 
torical material on the Victorian age, of which 
he has been an amateur student for years. 

Two thirds through the rewrite, he faltered. It 
was to Fowles a familiar point for such a loss of 
nerve. In his sleep he wrote appallingly bad re- 
views of his own book. ‘‘Oh Christ, this bloody 
Victorian crap,”’ he said to himself one morning, 
“T can’t face any more of it.” Instead, he rattled 
out the first draft of the thriller, ‘‘a kind of nar- 
rative orgy, with every trick in the business to 
keep people turning the pages.” Thus purged, he 
returned to the completion of The French Lieu- 
tenant’s Woman. 

The first person to read the manuscript was 
Elizabeth Fowles. ‘‘She is a good editor,” he says. 
“*She changed quite a lot of things. Not so much 
the psychology of the women characters—she 
trusted me with them—but rather developments 
which didn’t quite come off. There was a whole 
Alice in Wonderland section in the original draft, 
which I still think was quite funny, but which 
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clashed with the tone of the rest. Elizabeth im- 
mediately said that must come out.”’ 

The book’s enormous success (and a movie is 
soon to be made of it) puzzles Fowles. ‘‘I couldn’t 
imagine that three fairly stock Victorian charac- 
ters could be of that much interest,”’ he says, ‘‘es- 
pecially as the story was set in the greatest period 
of the English novel. I warned myself not to be 
disappointed if it didn’t come off. I think Amer- 
ica was very much in the mood for a flight from 
reality.” 

As with his other books, Fowles has received a 
lot of mail from U.S. readers. ‘‘The wonderful 
thing about Americans is that they do write to 
writers,”’ he says. ‘“‘The British never do.” Their 
letters praise, or plead for professional advice 
(sometimes enclosing in exchange little home- 
made gifts, like earrings for Elizabeth), or ask ter- 
ribly down-to-earth questions: in this particular 
chapter, what did you really mean? (‘‘Americans 
always think a writer knows what he is doing,” 
Fowles marvels.) He tries to reply to the more 
interesting letters, and he can be, as he says, 
“very naughty.” 

In his second book, The Magus, the ending is 
deliberately unclear about whether the young 
schoolmaster, Nicholas, and his girl friend, Al- 
lison, get together again. In response to a gentle 
letter from a New York lawyer, dying of cancer 
in a hospital, who said he very much wanted the 
couple to be reunited, Fowles wrote back, ‘‘Yes, 
of course, they were.” On the same day he got a 


“thorrid’’ letter from an American woman who 
angrily demanded, ‘‘Why can’t you say what you 
mean, and for God’s sake, what happened in the 
end?’’ Fowles replied curtly: ‘‘They never saw 
each other again.” 

Very few of his American correspondents have 
objected to the ambiguous conclusion of The 
French Lieutenant’s Woman. “I thought it would 
be a very hard swallow,” he says. ‘‘I meant the 
first ending to be a little too sweet to satisfy peo- 
ple’s ideas of reality. But I thought they would 
choose it over the ending without reconciliation. 
Curiously enough they seem to recognize that re- 
ality is more important than sweetness.” 

When Fowles has finished the piece on the U.S., 
he will show it to some American friends. “‘If 
they tell me, ‘You have no right to say this,’ I 
shan’t publish it.’’ Of those manuscripts on the 
shelf, he definitely will return some day to two of 
them: one about “‘the innocence and stupidity 
and incredible greenness of young Englishmen” 
and the other about the problems of a writer who 
has not been published. Both books are “‘sort of” 
autobiographical—not very surprising because so 
were the others. Fowles was once an avid but- 
terfly collector, and later taught school on a Greek 
island. ‘I’ve dabbled in a lot of things,”’ he says, 
“T’ve got a magpie mind.” 

When not at the typewriter these days, Fowles 
can be found digging in his beloved garden, coax- 
ing bullfinches to the feeder, and tramping—like 
the Frenchman’s haunted woman—through 


Hiking near Lyme Regis, Fowles and his wife pass 
the old farm which they lived in while he was writing 
The French Lieutenant’s Woman. He describes it in 





On the shingle beach where hero Charles Smithson 
hunted fossils in the novel, Fowles examines a sea 
duck. He often comes here to observe the wildlife. 


the underbrush of the nearby Ware Cliffs. 

“T am a good field naturalist,”’ he says. ‘‘I do 
know the names. But more and more I have been 
influenced by Zen Buddhist attitudes. What mat- 
ters is the thing in itself, the intrinsic esthetic ex- 
perience of seeing a flower or a bird in a certain 
position, in a certain light—rather than bringing 
out your book and saying, ‘Ah yes, a golden-crest+ 
ed cardinal.’ ” 

John Fowles considered for a moment, and 
then—ever the Englishman, even in self-imposed 
domestic exile—stiffened his upper lip. ‘‘It is dif- 
ficult to talk about,’’ he said, a little gruffly, ‘‘with- 
out sounding sentimental.” | 


the book as ‘‘the dairy” and makes it the setting of sev- 
eral key scenes, the clandestine meetings between the 
lovers. The Fowleses now own an old house in town. 
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